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A PEEP AT CARACAS, 


TAKEN FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 


“At sunrise, on Friday the 8th July, 1842, the 
mountains of South America were towering before 
us. The range comes down close to the shore. 
We made the land about thirty miles to windward 
of the town, and coasted along until 12 M., when 
we anchored off Laguyara. There is no harbor, 
whatever, and a tremendous roll of the sea, at all 
times, makes it difficult and even dangerous for ves- 
sels to ride at anchor, or for boats to land. It was 
here, that the U. S. Frigate “ Congress,” Com. 
Biddle, was near being lost in 1821. It was quite 
calm, but a dreadful swell setting in carried every 
other vessel ashore. ‘The “Congress” parted all 
her cables but one, and, after dragging her anchor, 
was, at last, saved as if by a miracle. The offi- 
cers of the navy have, ever since, disliked touch- 
ing at the port, and our ship was the first American 
man-of-war that had been seen here for some 
years. We were soon boarded by the port officer, 
who requested Captain M. not to fire a salute, as 
the town had neither guns nor men to return it. 
He was told no apology was necessary ; and it 
was a subject of felicitation, that the country en- 
joyed such tranquillity as rendered a military force 
unnecessary. We landed about 4 o'clock, and 
proceeded to the house of our consul, or rather of 
his Srm, as Mr. R. resides in Caracas. We met 
rdial reception, and had the pleasure of 
re Auuen A. Haut, Esq., chargé of the 
U. S. te Venezuela, who was about to sail for Cu- 
racoa, for the benefit of his lady’s health. 

An excursion to Caracas being determined on, 
our purser was charged with making all the ar- 
rangements. We slept at the consulate, and never 
did I relish a night’s repose in a higher degree. 
Although the town is classed, by Humsotpr, as 
one of the four hottest places on the continent, so 
cool was our chamber, that a blanket would have 
been an agreeable addition to the bed clothes. To 
one who had been for three weeks on ship board, 
what a luxury to sleep in a quiet room and ona 
bed that was stationary ! 

Laguyara is situated on a narrow slip of beach, 
wide enough to allow of but two streets, parallel 
to the sea. The mountain rises, almost perpen- 
dicularly, in the rear—indeed some of the houses 
are built on its side. The view from the sea is 
curious and picturesque, but not agreeable. There 
are remains of extensive fortifications along the 
beach, and, on the mountain, overhanging the town, 





is a large battery. The landing, as I have said, 
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is, at all times, difficult, and the expense and risk 
of loading the vessels, together with the insecu- 
rity of the anchorage, operate greatly against the 
place as a commercial port. Notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, it carries on an extensive trade. 
Immense quantities of coffee and hides are shipped 
to the United States. I found all the merchants 
deeply interested in the question whether a duty 
would be laid upon their great staple, coffee, by the 
tariff bill, which was under discussion when I left 
the United States. My opinion was asked, and 
given with reluctance, as I perceived that, from 
my supposed opportunities of correct information on 
the subject, undue importance was likely to be given 
to it, in their commercial operations. I express- 
ed the belief there would be no duty imposed ; 
and the result justified the opinion. It was an in- 
teresting exhibition of the mutual dependence of 
nations, and of the entanglement of interésts and 
sympathies, produced by commerce, that this ¢om- 
munity should be watching, with intense interest, 
the deliberations of our congress, and speculating 
upon the presumed influence of party and see- 
tional feeling upon a measure, which affected their 
prosperity so vitally. I may mention, also, as il- 
lustrative of the tendency to diffusion of scientific 
and useful discoveries, that I saw a placard ona 
window, announcing that Daguerreotype likenesses 
were taken within. In pursuit of wealth, men 
will risk every thing, and endure every privation; 
but the auri sacra fames must be strong indeed 
to induce a residence in Laguyara. 

July 9th. Mules having been provided, and a 
peon, or native, engaged to carry a pack, contain- 
ing a change of linen, we were in the saddle by 
6 o’clock. The party consisted of the captain, 
second lieutenant, purser and surgeon of the Fal- 
mouth, together with myself and son—the whole 
under charge of our consul, who, though doing 
business here, lives in Caracas. In the delightful 
and invigorating freshness of the morning sea 
breeze, we trotted briskly along the beach, for about 
a mile, until, reaching the village of Maiquetia, 
we turned abruptly to the left and soon found our- 
selves in a gorge of the mountain, and began the 
ascent. The contrast between this mountain and 
that we had seen at St. Thomas’ was very striking. 
On the latter, there was very little vegetation, and, 
instead of the luxuriant foliage I expected to find 
in the tropics, nothing was seen but a serubby 
heather, of dull brownish hue, conveying the im- 
pression of hopeless sterility. Here, on the con- 
trary, the eye was charmed by the most exuberant 
display of vegetation of the darkest green, from 
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the loftiest forest tree to the most beautiful shrub 
and wide spread vine ; and, unlike the hills of our 
country, the quantity and richness of the foliage 
seemed to increase as we ascended. ‘The road is 
a monument of the patience and skill of the Spa- 
niards. It is laid out with great judgment, and was 
constructed at the expense of a vast amount of 
labor; money and life. It is intended, of course, 
for mules only. Another road is nearly finished, 
which is adapted for carriages. The road is, for 
the most part, well paved—a measure indispensa- 
ble to prevent it from being washed into an enor- 
mous gulley by the heavy rains of this region. 
There are many very steep ascents, which no ani- 
mal but a mule could surmount with a burden on 
its back—but there are long reaches also, in which 
the rise is very gradual, and, on the whole, the tra- 
veller feels no sense of danger, as he soon learns 
to trust to the instinctive sagacity of this valuable 
but ill-used and slandered quadruped. We passed, 
occasionally, a house, on the side of the road, at 
which the muleteers are in the habit of refreshing 
themselves and their beasts. We saw, also, now 

then, a small coffee plantation, in the little ele- 
vated ‘dells, upon which we looked down from a 
height that contracted it into a garden. About 
half way to the top, we came to the salto, or leap, 
a crevice, over which is a drawbridge. Here was 
formerly a battery and garrison, and more recently 
a custom, or toll, house. From this to La Venta, 
the road was more difficult and the immediate sce- 
nery richer and more picturesque. In about two 
hours, after starting from Laguyara, we reached 
La Venta—five thousand feet above the sea, but 
still one thousand short of the summit. Here we 
were to breakfast—a meal for which our ride had 
given us an appetite. The house was small and 
of rude construction, and did not promise much in 
the way of good cheer—but we were most agreea- 
bly disappointed. An excellent meal was soon 
served, and, for the first time, I tasted the genuine 
chocolate ; for the wash drank, as such, in our coun- 
try, deserves not the name. We were all in high 
spirits, and resembled a party of school boys on a 
holiday excursion. Sailors are not remarkable 
for their equestrian skill, and much amusement 
was occasioned by the difficulty one of the party 
had in steering his mule, which he insisted would 


not answer the helm. 


But the seaward view from La Venta! How 
shall I describe that, of which words can convey 
but a faint idea? Imagine a horizon of at least 
70 miles radius—at your feet Cape Blanco, the 
village of Maiquetia, with its cocoa trees, the ves- 
sels at anchor in the roadstead (Laguyara is, from 
its proximity to the mountain, not visible) and other 
vessels, far out at sea, and not seen from the shore. 


find. Masses of clouds, with their upper parts 
strongly illuminated, seemed projected like floating 
islands uponthe sea. The surface, in some places, 
was ruffled by currents of air, whilst, at others, it 
reflected the rays of the sun like a vast mirror. 
This gave a diversified appearance to the magni- 
ficent scene, by alternations of light and shade. 
This was not all; optical illusions increased the 
grandeur and beauty of the prospect. Strata of 
vapor, floating at different heights, formed interme- 
diate spaces between the eye and the lower regions, 
enlarged the scene and made it more solemn. If, 
wearied with gazing on the vast world of waters 
which stretched before us, we cast our eyes down- 
wards to the beach, which from its white sands, 
reflected a dazzling mass of light, there, amidst 
others, lay our 


“tall anchoring bark 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock a buoy 
Almost too small for sight.” 


We fancied we could distinguish the stripes of the 
flag, and the men on the deck of the Falmouth, and 
felt disappointed at not hearing the roar of the 
surf. But, to quote Shakspeare again, 


‘The murmuring surge, 
That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.” 


Invigorated by breakfast and the delicious cool- 
ness of the air at this elevation, we mounted and 
continued the ascent. Passing, on our right, a 
very high peak, crowned with a fortification now 
in ruins, we gained the summit, and caught a view 
of the valley of Caracas. The scene now before 
us, though different in character and inferior in 
grandeur, to that we had just beheld, was far more 
beautiful, picturesque and interesting. . Mountains 
of every variety of outline bounded the horizon to 
the west, and were scattered over the valley. 
Extensive tracts of highly cultivated land showed 
the triumphs of agriculture. In full view and 
under our feet lay the city, with its white walls 
and red roofs, relieved by the deep green of gar- 
den trees. A large river only was wanting to com- 
plete the picture. From the clearness -of the 
atmosphere and the strength of the sun’s rays, the 
outline and coloring were seen with a distinctness 
scarcely credible. ‘The vividness and brilliancy 
of the Jandscapes on French paper hangings were 
here rivalled by the natural landscape which spread 
before us. 

I have omitted to mention that the highest point 
of the range we crossed is called the “ Silla,” from 
its fancied resemblance to a saddle. It is a little 
to the east of a straight line between Laguyara 
and Caracas, and is not visible from the former 
place. It is more than 9,000 feet above the sea, 
and, of course, towered far above us, even when 





The appearance of the ocean was grand beyond 
conception ; nor had it the monotony I expected to 





we were at our highest elevation. Our route, 
after crossing the summit, lay along the side of 
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the mountain, for a couple of miles, and was nearly 
level. The road was scarcely as picturesque as that 
on the other side. We descended a long and steep 
hill, passed the ruins of a chapel, destroyed by the 
earthquake, and found ourselves on the plain of 
the city. From the foot of this hill to Caracas—a 
mile or more—there abounded, on either hand, 
melancholy memorials of the awful catastrophe. 
Whole squares of what was once the best built 
part of the city lay on either side of the road, a 
heap of ruins.- The exuberance of tropical vege- 
tation had, it is true, softened the harshness of 
their features, but casting your eye upon the sur- 
rounding hills, you saw indications of displacement 
and convulsion, which the lapse of thirty years 
has not mitigated. Enormous fissures, in some 
places, and upheaved mounds of yellow earth in 
others, spoke most eloquently of the changes which 
the surface had undergone—Byron’s magnificent 
apostrophe at Waterloo occurred to my mind, as 
susceptible here of literal application— 


“ Stop! for thy tread is on an empire’s dust, 
An earthquake’s spoils are sepulchred below.” 


This catastrophe took place, on the 26th March 
1812, a festival of the church, Holy Thursday. 
There was to have been the usual procession, and 
three or four thousand people were assembled in 
one of the principal churches, waiting for the mili- 
tary escort. In an instant, the building fell and 
buried all the congregation in its ruins. It has 
never been rebuilt and is now a mound of rubbish, 
covered with weeds. A battalion of troops, para- 
ded to join the procession, were drawn up in the 
court of their barracks, close to a wall, by the fal- 
ling of which every man of them was crushed 
where he stood. Nearly ten thousand of the in- 
habitants perished, and nine tenths of the houses 
were levelled to the ground. The cathedral, built 
of stone, and every other stone building, escaped, 
and yet there is a prejudice against houses of this 
material, they being deemed less safe than the sun- 
burnt brick, or Pita, buildings. About 2,000 wound- 
ed were dug out of the ruins, many of whom 
perished afterwards for want of food and atten- 


enemies were drawn together by the tie of com- 
mon calamity.” 

I must not omit mentioning one memorial of the 
catastrophe, which struck me as being in good 
taste. A church tower, in which was a clock, was 
thrown so far from its perpendicular as to stop the 
works. The clock has been repaired, but, on one 
of its faces, the hour and minute hands were per- 
mitted to remain just where they pointed when the 
shock took place, so that the precise point of time 
is still indicated. 

The site of Caracas is not perfectly level. It 
inclines a little to the northwest. The streets are 
well paved and kept remarkably clean. The style 
of architecture is the Moorish, which prevailed in 
Spain, at the time of the conquest of this country. 
The houses are built round a court, with piazzas, 
or corridors, and are generally two stories. A 
large door, on a line with the street, admits you 
inte a sort of gateway, which is closed by a smaller 
door at the inner end, passing which, you find your- 
self in the lower corridor, and by a flight of steps, 
to the right or left, ascend to the rooms occupied 
by the family—the lower apartments being gene- 
rally occupied as offices. The windows are large 
and frequently unglazed. ‘They generally have 
small balconies before them, in which are placed 
flower pots. The city has several fountains; in- 
deed, wherever it was practicable to erect them, 
the Spaniards seldom failed to leave these bles- 
sings. But, it is not my intention to give a minute 
description of Caracas—I saw too little of it for 
that purpose. The style of building is the same 
throughout Spanish America, and, as 1 shall have 
occasion to describe other cities,—afier beiter op- 
portunities of observation,—I must confine myself 
to a personal narrative. 

We rode up to the Leon de oro, or ‘Golden 
Lion”—a very respectable hotel kept by a French- 
man. After refreshing and refitting ourselves, we 
sallied out, under the care of Mr. R. to see the 
city. But mere brick and mortar have little inte- 
rest for me, and | was not sorry, therefore, when 
we had completed our round. I was anxious to 
have an opportunity of seeing the President, Gen. 


tion. It being impossible to bury such a multi-| Paez, of whose history 1 knew something. We 


tude of corpses, to prevent contagion, they were 
burned. Referring to Humboldt for a full account 
of this awful event, I content myself with making 
a single extract, touching the conduct of the sur- 
vivors : 

‘Some, assembling in procession, sung funeral 
hymns; others, in a state of distraction, confessed 
themselves aloud in the streets.” ‘ A number of 
marriages were contracted by persons who had 
neglected, for many years, the sacerdotal benedic- 
tion—children found parents, by whom they had 
never till then been acknowledged ; restitutions 
were promised by persons who had never been ac- 


repaired to his private residence, and were told he 
was, at the moment, taking his siesta. We were 
invited into a spacious and elegant garden, and 
requested to amuse ourselves until his excellency 
could be apprized of our visit. ‘The garden was 
well worth seeing ; it would be difficult to name a 
fruit or plant of the tropics, which was not seen 
growing here in full perfection. It was a delight- 
ful spot, and we could have spent the day in ram- 
bling through its shady walks. At length, we 
observed a plainly dressed old gentleman, without 
attendants, approaching us. It was the President. 
We were introduced by Mr. R. and received im 





cused of fraud; and families who had long been 


the most courteous manner. I| told him I rejoiced 
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in the opportunity of paying my respects to one, 
whose services, in the cause of South American 
Independence, were well known and appreciated in 
the United States, &c. He replied in the hap- 
piest manner, and welcomed us warmly to Caracas, 
regretting, at the same time, that our brief sojourn 
would prevent his extending to us those hospitali- 
ties which he should be happy to bestow. After 
another walk through the garden, we were con- 
ducted to a large and handsomely furnished hall, 
where refreshments were served. He seemed 
quite familiar with our country and its institutions, 
and asked many questions about our leading politi- 
cians. After an hour’s conversation, we left him, 
most favorably impressed with his manners and 
conversation. 

To give a sketch of Gen. Parz’s life would be 
to write the history of the revolutionary struggle. 
I cannot, however, refrain from saying something 
about one, who is, by far, the most remarkable 
man now living in Spanish America. The Revo- 
Juticn found him a simple dlanero, or herdsman, on 
the vast plains, drained by the Orinoco; in no 
degree distinguished by education, or enlighten- 
ment, from his associates. In fact, he was igno- 
rant of the alphabet, and as superstitious as any 
of his class. He entered the army as a private, 
in a corps of Lancers, recruited on the plains. 
He soon distinguished himself by reckless bravery, 
and personal prowess, of which many anecdotes 
are told, which though true, sound like romance. 
Bolivar—with the tact to appreciate men at their 
real worth, which he possessed, in a high degree, 
and which is, perhaps, as unequivocal a test of 
genius, as any other—quickly marked him for pro- 
motion, made him a Colonel, and, in less than two 
years, his second in command. Entrusted with 
an army, he manifested the high qualities of a 
General, as, in the outset of his career, he had 
shown the more vulgar but dazzling attributes of 
dauntless bravery and restless enterprise. I can- 
not enumerate the various battles, in which, as 
chief, or subordinate, he distinguished himself— 
but I must mention that, at Carabobbo, by taking the 
responsibility of charging, with his cavalry, with- 
out orders, he gained that important and decisive 
victory. I must also allude to two other incidents 
in his life—the one, perhaps, unprecedented in 
military operations, and the other illustrative of 
his decision of character and the influence which 
he had upon the minds of hismen. The Spaniards 
had a flotilla of gun boats, on the river Apure, 
which annoyed the patriot armies exceedingly, and 
the destruction of which was much desired. Paez, 
at the head of a body of cavalry, swam to the 
flotilla and carried the boats by boarding, most of 
the Spaniards were destroyed.—The other affair 
was as follows. He had attached to his command, 





, wt Valencia, a battalion, composed of English and 
Irish. Their pay was in arrears, and, suffering 


for the want of necessaries, the soldiers mutinied. 
Apprised of the circumstance, he galloped to the 
spot, attended by a single aid-de-camp. He found 
the battalion under arms, and was told by the colo- 
nel and officers, that the men refused to march, 
until they were paid. He ordered those who were 
determined not to march, to step a certain number 
of paces to the front. Eight or ten only did so. 
He then directed the Colonel to order the line to 
present and fire at these ringleaders. The order 
was given, and obeyed. The partyin front fell by 
the hands of their fellow mutineers. The mutiny 
was instantly quelled. The battalion marched and, 
in many a battle afterwards, wiped off the reproach 
of this momentary disaffection. 

On the establishment of independence, his politi- 
cal influence was found to be as great as his mili- 
tary reputation and, indeed, was the consequence 
of it. In Spanish America, there are few instances 
of mere civilians acquiring, or maintaining for any 
length of time, political power and influence. He 
had, however, in the mean time, improved his mind, 
and, by diigent study, compensated for the want 
of early education. He was represented to me as 
a well read man--particularly in history and politi- 
cal science—and an able writer. The “ Llanero,” 
of 1812, is now certainly a man of polished and 
dignified exterior, whose manners would grace 
any court in Europe. He is about 57 years of 
age, of middle height, robust appearance, and mild 
countenance. He has been accused in his military 
career, of cruelty and recklessness of life, and, in 
his political, of intrigue and ambition. But, in 
both these particulars, he must be judged, by the 
circumstances in which he was placed, and not by 
an abstract standard. ‘There can be no doubt that 
history will rank him second only to Bolivar, in 
the list of those military and political leaders to 
whom the revolutionary throes of Spanish Ame- 
rica gave birth. He retires from the presidency, 
which he has twice attained, next spring, and will, 
in all probability, be succeeded by Gen. SousLetre, 
who is his favorite. It is to be hoped that he will 
pass the remainder of his life in dignified retire- 
ment and not jeopard his high reputation, by mixing 
in any of the intrigues of the day. His country 
mainly through his exertions and policy, is now 
far ahead of most of the republics of the south, in 
intelligence and civilization, and is daily developing 
the elements of social order and national prosperity. 

The gentlemen of the city dress generally after 
the European fashion, and there are a good many 
French, German, English and American residents 
here, whose manners and mode of living are more 
and more followed. A very elegant building, for 
the accommodation of the executive offices, has 
just been completed. The suite of rooms, in- 
tended for the use of the president on state occa- 
sions, is very handsome and furnished in the most 
costly manner. ‘There are several newspapers 
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published in the city; the press, I believe, is free. 
I saw a large bookstore, in which were offered for 
sale the standard works of French and English 
literature, and many books, the mere possession of 
which, forty or fifty years ago, would have endan- 
gered liberty if not life. I could but be struck 
with the peculiarly graceful carriage of the wo- 
men—even of the poorest class—and was reminded 
of an impudent assertion I have somewhere met, 
that it was a great mistake to suppose that French, 
English, German or Italian women walked—walk- 
ing being an accomplishment confined exclusively 
to Spanish females. 

At 5 we repaired to the residence of the con- 
sul,* where we had been invitedto dine. His lady, 
a native of Cadiz, vindicates, in her personal ap- 
pearance, the reputation for female beauty, long 
enjoyed by that city—and, O matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior. We passed a delightful evening. How 
much we enjoyed such society can be appreciated 
only by those who meet, in a far land, their fair 
country women. 

July 10. At sunrise, we set out on our return. 
The sky was clear, and on gaining the top of the 
mountain I took, from a favorable point of view, a 
long, last look at the enchanting valley, and then 
closed my eyes, that I might not weaken the im- 
pression by subsequent partial and imperfect glimp- 
ses. The scene is daguerreotyped on my memory. 
We breakfasted again, at La Venta. In front of 
the house, I discovered luxuriant patches of mint, 
which, by no unnatural association, reminded the 
surgeon and myself of Old Virginia. We reached 
Laguyara by 12, and at three went on board. I 
was glad to tread the deck of the Falmouth again, 
and felt a degree of security, which I did not ex- 
perience, when on what here can scarcely be called 
terra firma. Indeed, at Laguyara and Caracas, in 
view of the awful memorials of the time, “ when 
temple and tower went to the ground,” the stranger 
cannot feel altogether at ease, but walks the streets, 
as one does a bridge, of whose strength he is doubt- 
ful. Laguyara and Caracas, in a straight line, are 
not more than 6 miles apart—the distance by the 
road is about 16 miles. The latter city is about 
4,000 feet above the sea. 

I have not mentioned that Laguyara suffered, 
from the earthquake, not less that Caracas. It 
has been more completely rebuilt, but vestiges of 
the calamity are still apparent. More than four 
thousand of the inhabitants perished. [ recollect, 
with pleasure, that the moment news of the event 
reached the United States, congress, then in ses- 
sion, voted $50,000 for the relief of the survivors. 
Two vessels were laden with provisions and ar- 
rived just in time to save many from perishing of 


famine. The act is still gratefully remembered 
here. Rha FAM 


*This worthy gentleman is no more. He died in the 


MENTAL GRANDEUR OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE Ill. 


The splendor of the reign of George III. throws 
Mr. Alison quite into raptures. How surpassingly 
memorable have been the last seventy years! The 
world has been almost recreated, and we use the 
term, with due reverence to that power, which 
alone has wrought every change. Many eras stand 
forth prominent and wonderful, in the history of 
human transactions ; but, for the most part, they 
are distinguished by a few striking and important 
events, confined to a few of the great classes of 
affairs. The era, to which we have alluded, 
has been crowded thick with unparalleled and stu- 
pendous events, and every glory has combined 
to shed around it a halo of splendor. Signal as 
have been its military exploits and triumphs, they 
have been less so than its intellectual; and the 
former derive their highest grandeur from the dis- 
plays of genius and science which they called forth. 
But words of ours will only weaken the force of Mr. 
Alison’s eloquence. He shall speak for himself. 
No. 11, p. 360-364. 


“The reign of George the III. embraces, be- 
yond all question, the most eventful and important 
period in the annals of mankind. Whether we 
regard the changes in society, and in the aspect of 
the world, which occurred during its continuance, 
or the illustrious men who arose in Great Britain 
and the adjoining states during its progress, it must 
ever form an era of unexampled interest. Its 
commencement was coeva! with the glories of the 
Seven Years’ War, and the formation, on a solid 
basis, of the vast colonial empire of Great Britain ; 
its meridian witnessed the momentous conflict for 
American independence, and the growth, amid trans- 
atlantic wilds, of European civilization; its latter 
days were involved in the heart-stirring conflicts of 
the French Revolution, and overshadowed by the 
military renown of Napoleon. The transition from 
the opening of this reign to its termination is not 
merely that from one century to the next, but from 
one age of the world to another. New elements 
of fearful activity were brought into operation in 
the moral world during its continuance, and new 
principles for the government of mankind estab- 
lished, never again to be shaken. ‘The civilization 
of a New World, in this age, was contemporary 
with the establishment of new principles for the 
government of the Old: in its eventful days were 
combined the growth of Grecian Democracy with 
the passions of Roman ambition; the fervor of 
plebeian zeal with the pride of aristocratic power; 
the blood of Marius with the genius of Cesar; the 
opening of a nobler hemisphere to the enterprise 
of Columbus, with the rise of a social agent as 
mighty as the press, in the powers of Steam. 

‘“‘ Bat if new elements were called into action in 
the social world, of surpassing strength and energyf 





month of December last. 


in the course of this memorable reign, still moré 
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remarkable were the characters which rose to emi- 
nence during its continuance. The military genius, 
unconquerable courage, and enduring constancy of 
Frederic ; the ardent mind, burning eloquence, and 
lofty patriotism of Chatham ; the incorruptible in- 
tegrity, sagacious intellect, and philosophic spirit of 
Franklin; the disinterested virtue, prophetic wis- 
dom, and imperturbable fortitude of Washington ; 
the masculine understanding, feminine passions, 
and bloodstained ambition of Catharine, would alone 
have been sufficient to cast a radiance over any 
other age of the world. But, bright as were the 
stars of its morning light, more brilliant still was 
the constellation which shone forth in its meridian 
splendor, or cast a glow over the twilight of its 
evening shades. Then were to be seen the rival 
genius of Pitt and Fox, which, emblematic of the 
antagonist powers which then convulsed mankind, 
shook the British Senate by their vehemence, and 
roused the spirit destined, ere long, for the dearest 
interests of humanity, to array the world in arms: 
then the great soul of Burke cast off the unworldly 
fetters of ambition or party, and, fraught with a 
giant’s foree and a prophet’s wisdom, regained its 
destiny in the cause of mankind ; then the arm of 
Nelson cast its thunderbolts on every shore, and 
preserved unseathed in the deep the ark of Euro- 
pean freedom ; and, ere his reign expired, the wis- 
dom of Wellington had erected an impassable bar- 
rier to Gallic ambition, and said, even to the deluge 
of imperial power, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou come and 
no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” Nor were splendid genius, heroic vir- 
tue, gigantic wickedness, wanting on the opposite 
side of this heart-stirring conflict. Mirabeau had 
thrown over the morning of the French Revolution 
the brilliant but deceitful light of Democratic genius; 
Danton had colored its noontide glow with the pas- 
sions and the energy of tribunitian power; Carnot 
had exhibited the combination, rare in a corrupted 
age, of Republican energy with private virtue; 
Robespierre had darkened its evening days by the 
blood and agony of selfish ambition ; Napoleon had 
risen like a meteor over its midnight darkness, daz- 
zled the world by the brightness of his genius and 
the lustre of his deeds, and lured its votaries, by 
the deceitful blaze of glory, to perdition. 

“In calmer pursuits, in the tranquil walks of 
science and literature, the same age was, beyond 
all others, fruitful in illustrious men. Dr. Johnson, 
the strongest intellect and the most profound ob- 
server of the eighteenth century ; Gibbon the archi- 
tect of a bridge over the dark gulf which separates 
ancient from modern times, whose vivid genius 
has tinged with brilliant colors the greatest his- 
torical work in existence; Hume, whose simple 
but profound history will be coeval with the long 
and eventful thread of English story; Robertson, 
‘who first threw over the maze of human events the 
light of philosophic genius and the spirit of enlight- 





ened reflection ; Gray, whose burning thoughts had 
been condensed in words of more than classic 
beauty; Burns, whose lofty soul spread its own 
pathos and dignity over the ‘short and simple an- 
nals of the poor ;’? Smith, who called into existence 
a new science, fraught with the dearest interests 
of humanity, and nearly brought it to perfection in 
a single lifetime; Reid, who carried into the re- 
cesses of the human mind the torch of cool and 
sagacious inquiry; Stewart, who cast a luminous 
glance over the philosophy of mind, and warmed 
the inmost recesses of metaphysical inquiry by the 
delicacy of taste and the glow of eloquence ; Watt, 
who added an unknown power to the resources of 
art, and in the regulated force of steam discovered 
the means of approximating the most distant parts 
of the earth, and spreading in the wilderness of 
nature the wonders of European enterprise and the 
blessings of Christian civilization—these formed 
some of the ornaments of the period, during its 
earlier and more pacific times, forever memorable 
in the annals of scientific acquisition and literary 
greatness. 

“ But when the stormy day of:revolution com- 
menced, and the passions were excited by political 
convulsion, the human mind took a different direc- 
tion; and these names, great as they are, were 
rivalled by others of a wider range and a bolder 
character. Scott then entranced the world by the 
creations of fancy, and, diving deep into the human 
heart, clothed alike the manners of chivalry and 
the simplicity of the cottage with the colors of 
poetry, the glow of patriotism, and the dignity of 
virtue; Byron burst the barriers of wealth and 
fashion, and, reviving in an artificial age the fire of 
passion, the thrill of excitement, and the charm of 
pathos, awakened in many a breast, long alive only 
to corrupted pleasures, the warmth of pity and the 
glow of admiration;* Campbell threw over the 
visions of hope and the fervor of philanthropy the 
sublimity of poetic thought and the energy of lyrical 
expression, and striking deep into the human heart, 
alone of all the poets of the age has, like Shaks- 
peare and Milton, transplanted his own thought and 
expression into the ordinary language of the peo- 
ple; Southey, embracing the world in his grasp, 
arrayed the heroism of duty and the constancy of 
virtue with the magnificence of Eastern imagina- 
tion and the strains of inspired poetry; while the 
sparkling genius of Moore, casting off the unwor- 
thy associations of its earlier years, fled back to 
its native regions of the sun, and blended the sen- 
timent and elevation of the West with the charms 


* lt is only, however, to his descriptions of nature, and 
a few of his reflections, that this high praise isdue. Gene- 
rally speaking, his sentiments and characters exhibit a 
chaos of ill-regulated passion, which will be intelligible or 
interesting but to the spoiled children of fashion or self- 
indulgence—that is, a limited portion of mankind, 
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of Oriental imagery and the brilliancy of Asiatic 
thought. 

“But the genius of these men, great and im- 
mortal as it was, did not arrive at the bottom of 
things: they shared in the animation of passing 
events, and were roused by the storm which shook 
the world ; ‘but they did not reach the secret caves 
whence the whirlwind issued, nor perceive what 
spirit had let loose the tempest upon the world. 
In the bosom of retirement, in the recesses of soli- 
tary thought, the awful source was discovered, and 
olus stood forth revealed in the original Antago- 
nist Power of wickedness. The thought of Cole- 
ridge, even during the whirl of passing events, dis- 
covered their hidden springs, and poured forth in 
an obscure style, and to an unheeding age, the 
great moral truths which were then proclaiming in 
characters of fire to mankind; Wordsworth, pro- 
found and contemplative, clothed the lessons of 
wisdom in the simplicity of immortal verse; Mack- 
intosh, rising, like Burke in maturer years, above 
the generous delusions of his yet inexperienced life, 
wanted only greater industry, and a happy exemp- 
tion from London society, to have rivalled Thu- 
cydides in the depth of his views, and a biographer 
like Boswell, to have equalled Johnson in the fame 
of his conversation ; while Chalmers, bringing to 
the cause of truth and the interests of humanity a 
prophet’s fire and an orator’s genius, discerned in 
the indifferent or irreligious spirit of the former 
age the real cause of the dangers of the present; 
and in the spread of Christian instruction, and the 
prevalence of religious principle, the only power 
that ever has, or ever will, successfully combat, 
either in political or social evils, the seductions of 
passion, the delusions of error, and the powers of 
wickedness. 

“The French and German writers, justly proud 
of the literary fame of their own countries during 
this memorable reign, will hardly allow that their 
illustrious authors should be grouped around the 
throne of George IIT. ; and will point rather to the 
Revolution, the empire of Napoleon, or the War of 
Independence, as marking the period on Conti- 
nental Europe. But, by whatever name it is called, 
the era is the same; and if we detach ourselves 
for a moment from the rivalry of nations, and anti- 
cipate the time in future days when Europe is re- 
garded by the rest of the world as a luminous spot, 
exceeding even Greece in lustre, and from whence 
the blessings of civilization and the light of reli- 
gion have spread over the globe, we shall feel 
reason to be astonished at the brightriess of the 
constellation which then shone forth in the firma- 
ment. It is pleasing to dwell on the contempla- 
tion. Like the age of Pericles in Grecian, or of 
Augustus in Roman story, it will never again be 
equalled in European history ; but the most distant 
ages will dwell upon it with rapture, and by its 





genius, the remotest generations of mankind will 
be blessed. 

“In no age of the world has the degrading effect 
of long-continued prosperity, and the regenerating 
influence of difficulty and suffering on human 
thought, been more clearly evinced. The latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the reign of Louis 
XV., the Regent Orleans, and Louis XVI., were 
characterized by the flood of selfishness and cor- 
ruption, the sure forerunners, in the annals of na- 
tions, of external disaster, or internal ruin. Fancy 
was applied only to give variety to the passions— 
genius to inflame, by the intermixture of sentiment, 
the seductions of the senses—talent to obscure the 
Creator from whom it sprung. The great powers 
of Voltaire, capable, as his tragedies demonstrate, 
of the most exalted as well as varied efforts, were 
perverted by the spirit of the age in which he 
lived. He wrote for individual celebrity, not eter- 
nal truth; and he obtained, in consequence, the 
natural reward of such conduct—unbounded pre- 
sent fame, and, in some respects, undeserved, per- 
manent neglect.* The ardent and more elevated, 
but unsteady mind of Rousseau, disdained such de- 
grading bondage. ‘The bow, bent too far one way, 
recoiled too far another ; and the votaries of fashion, 
in an artificial age and a corrupted capital, were 
amused by the eloquent declamations of the recluse 
of Meillerie on the pristine equality of mankind, 
the social contract, and the original dignity of the 
savage character. Raynal, deducing the principles 
of humanity from the wrong source, traced with 
persuasive fervor, but with no prophetic foresight, 
the establishments of the European in the two 
hemispheres; and, blind to the mighty change 
which they were destined to effect in the condition 
of the species, diffused those pernicious dogmas 
which have now blasted the happiness of the negro 
race, both in the French and the English colonies ; 
and sought to deduce, from the commencement of 
the vast change destined to spread the Christian 
faith over the wilderness of nature, arguments 
against its celestial origin. Every department of 
thought, save one, was tainted by the general 
wickedness and blindness to all but present objects 
which prevailed. Man’s connexion with his Maker 
was broken by the French apostles of freedom ; 


* Every bookseller in France and England will now 
bear testimony to the fact, that there is no voluminous 
writer whose works remain so dead a stock as those of 
Voltaire ; and this is decisively proved by the extremely 
low price which the numerous editions of his works bear. 
His tragedies are noble works, and will live forever; but 
his romances have already descended to the vault of all the 
Capulets. His historical writings, compared with those in 
France which followed the Revolution, appear lifeless and 
uninteresting. His skeptical dogmas, so far from being 
regarded as the speculation of a powerful mind in advance, 
are now seen to have been the blindness of a deluded one, 
in rear of the momentous age to which his later years were 
prolonged. 
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for they declared there was no God, in whom to 
trust in the great struggle for liberty. ‘* Human 
immortality,’ says Channing, ‘that truth which is 
the seed of all greatness, they derided. ‘To their 
philosophy man was a creature of chance, a com- 
pound of matter, a worm, soon to rot and perish 
forever. France failed in her attempts for freedom 
through the want of that moral preparation for 
liberty without which the blessing cannot be se- 
cured. Liberty was tainted by their touch, polluted 
by their breath; and yet we trusted it was to rise 
in health and glory from their embrace.’* In the 
exact sciences alone, dependant upon intellect only, 
the native dignity of the human mind was asserted ; 
and the names of D’Alembert, La Grange, and La 
Place, will remain to the end of the world among 
those who, in the loftiest subjects of inquiry, have 
extended and enlarged the boundaries of knowledge. 

“But more animating times were approaching 
fast: corruption had produced its inevitable fruits, 
and adversity, with its renovating influence, was 
about to pass over the moral world. The Revolu- 
tion came with its disasters and its passions; its 
overthrow of thrones and destruction of altars ; its 
woes, its blood, and its suffering. In the general 
deluge thus suddenly falling on a sinful world, the 
mass of mankind in all ranks still clung to their 
former vices. They were, as of old, marrying and 
giving in marriage when the waters burst upon 
them. But the ark of salvation had been prepared 
by more than mortal hands. The handwriting on 
the wall was perceived by the gifted few to whom 
Providence had unlocked the fountains of original 
thought, and in the highest class of intellect was 
soon to be discerned the elevating influence of trial 
and suffering upon the human mind. While the 
innumerable votaries of Revolution, borne along on 
the fetid stream which had burst from the corrup- 
tions of previous manners, were bending before the 
altar of Reason, Chateaubriand ventured to raise 
again, amid the sneers of an infidel age, the standard 
of ancient faith, and devoted the energies of an in- 
trepid, and the genius of an ardent mind, to demon- 
strate its relation to all that is beautiful, or great 
and elevating, both in the moral and material world. 
Madamo de Staél, albeit nursed in the atmosphere of 
philanthropic delusion, and bred up with filial piety 
at the feet of Gamaliel, arose, amid the tears of 
humanity, to nobler principles ; combined the re- 
finements of sentiment with the warmth of elo- 
quence and the delicacy of taste, and first announced, 
in a philosophic survey of human affairs, the all- 
important truth that there are but two eras in the 
history of the species—that which preceded and 
that which followed the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. Seeds, whether for good or evil, sown in 
the human mind, generally take half a century to 
bring their fruit to maturity; and in the general 
profligacy and irreligion of the urban population in 


* Character of Napoleon. 


France since the Revolution, is to be discerned the 
havoc prepared by the labors of Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists, and the long-continued corruption 
of previous literature. But the nobler fruits of the 
suffering of the Revolution are already apparent 
in the highest class of intellect, whence change, 
whether for good or evil, ever originates. Guizot 
has brought to the history of civilization the light 
of true philosophy and the glow of enlightened 
religion; Cousin, in the midst of philanthropic 
labor and vast information on the vital question of 
education, has arrived at the eternal troth, that 
general instruction, if not based on Christian prin- 
ciple, is rather hurtful than beneficial, because it 
opens new avenues to moral corruption, without 
providing the only antidote which experience has 
proved to be effectual in correcting it, Lamartine, 
gifted at once with an orator’s fervor and a poet’s 
fire, has traced in strains of almost redundant 
beauty the steps of an enlightened European pil- 
grim to the birthplace of our religion and the cradle 
of our race. May the seeds seattered by these 
illustrious men not fall on a barren soil and perish 
by the wayside, nor yet be choked amid briers, but 
bring forth good fruit, in some fifty fold, some eighty, 
and some a hundred !* 

** Germany is a younger branch of the same illus- 
trious family, but from the time that her language 
has been cultivated by native writers, she has ad- 
vanced in the great race of mind with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. Last of the European surface to 
be turned up by the labors of the husbandman, her 
soil has been found to teem with the richness of a 
virgin moald, and to exhibit the sparkling of hitherto 
untouched treasures. In reading the recent poets 
and great prose writers of that country, we feel as if 


* Sir James Mackintosh, thirty years ago, observed this 
remarkable change in French literature, and deplored that 
it had not then made its appearance among English writers. 
“Twenty years ago,” says he, “ the state of opinion seemed 
to indicate an almost total destruction of religion in Eu- 
rope. Ten years ago the state of political events appeared 
to show a more advanced stage in the progress towards 
such a destruction. The reaction has begun everywhere. 
A mystical spirit prevails in Germany; a poetical religion 
is patronized by men of genius in France. It is-adopted in 
some measure by Madame de Staél, who finds it, even by 
the help of her reason, in the nature of man, if she cannot 
so deeply perceive it in the nature of things. In England 
no traces of this tendency are discoverable among mien of 
letters, perhaps because they never went so near the oppo- 
site extreme; perhaps, also, because they have not suffered 
from the same misfortunes.” MackinTosu’s Memoirs, i., 
408. What a curious and instructive passage to be written 
thirty years,ago, midway between the experience of the 
French and the commencement of the English Revolution ! 
The days of anxiety, contest, and suffering have come to 
England from the effects of that very organic change in 
which Sir James Mackintosh himself, in his latter days, 
from the spirit of party, against his better judgment, was 
led to concur; and with them, the resurrection of the reli- 
gious spirit in the works of philosophy, literature, and phi- 





lanthropy, of the want of which he then was led to com- 
plain. 
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we had arrived at a new mine of intellectual wealth: 
the northern nations, with fresh ideas and powerful 
expression, have again burst into the almost ex- 
hausted world of thought, and the long sway of 
Grecian or Roman dominion has been modified by 
a second infusion of Gothic energy. However it 
may be explained, the fact is sufficiently proved by 
the most cursory survey of the history of mankind, 
that the human mind is never quiescent; that it 
frequently lies fallow, as it were, for a long suc- 
cession of ages; but that, during such periods, 
former error is forgotten and ancient chains worn 
off ; and that original thought is never so powerfal, 
and important truth never so clearly revealed, as 
when the light of day is again let into hitherto- 
unexplored regions of the mind. The ages of Ba- 
con and Shakspeare in England, of Machiavel and 
Leonardo da Vinci in Italy, of Pascal and Descartes 
in France, are sufficient to demonstrate the general 
justice of this principle. 

“Long illustrious in the walks of philosophy, 
holding for centuries a distinguished place in the 
republic of science ; the birthplace of printing and 
gunpowder, the two most powerful agents in the 
cause of freedom ever communicated to mankind ;* 
the country of Kepler and Copernicus, of Euler 
and Leibnitz, Germany had not till the last half 
century explored the riches of her own tongue, or 
developed in native literature the novel and fervent 
ideas which had long been working in her bosom. 
But this was at length done; and her literature 
started at once into life with the vigor of youthful 
energy and the strength of an armed man. Klop- 
stock, obscure but sublime, poured forth the spirit 
of mystical Christianity in touching and immortal 
strains: Goéthe, simple, yet profound, united the 
depth of philosophical thought to the simplicity of 
childish affection; and, striking with almost in- 
spired felicity the chord of native reflection, pro- 
duced that mingled flood of poetic meditation and 
individual observation which has rendered his fame 
unbounded in the Fatherland. Wieland, without 
the religious fervor of the first of these writers, or 
the deep reflection of the second, has charmed 
every imagination by the brightness of his fancy, 
the richness of his language, and the sparkling 
freshness which he has thrown over all the subjects 
which his magic pencil has touched: Schiller, 
uniting the ardor of a soldier to the soul of a states- 
man and the graphic hand of an historian, has por- 
trayed the shades of former times with dramatic 
power, and in a noble spirit; while the ardent soul 
of Kérner, awakened by the trumpet of Germany’s 
deliverance, has poured a hero’s soul and a pa- 
triot’s heart into lyric verse, which will endure as 


* Of printing this will be generally admitted; of gun- 
powder, at present, as generally denied. This is not the 
place to demonstrate the proposition: the experience of a 
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long as the memory of the struggle by which it 
was inspired. . 

“ Nor have the efforts of thought in the Father- 
land been confined to poetic effusion ; in the calmer 
walks of philosophy and literature the vigor of 
the human mind has been equally conspicuous ; and 
a new light has been already thrown, alike on pre- 
sent speculation and past events, by the mingled 
originality and perseverance of the German cha- 
racter. Niebuhr, uniting to the prodigious indus- 
try of the German scholar an instinctive sagacity in 
discerning truth and apprehending the real springs 
and state of far-distant events, which is, perhaps, 
unrivalled, has thrown a new and important light 
on the earlier periods of Roman annals ; and though 
his history, generally obscure, sometimes perplexed, 
and too often overloaded with insignificant details, 
can never rival in general popularity the heart-stir- 
ring legends to which the page of Livy has given 
immortality, yet his profound observation and mar- 
vellous penetration have rendered his work the 
most valuable contribution to the stock of ancient 
knowledge which modern times have produced. 
Heeren, not, perhaps, with equal learning or know- 
ledge, has thrown a clearer, if not a more original 
light over the general history of ancient nations, 
and demonstrated how much remains still to be 
done on subjects apparently exhausted by previous 
industry, when the vigor of real talent and the 
force of an original mind are applied to its eluci- 
dation. The peculiar turn of the German intellect, 
abstract, contemplative, and often visionary, ap- 
pears in the writings of Kant; and the reader, in 
toiling through his obscure pages, cannot but feel 
both how many new ideas have been poured into 
the world of thought by the Gothic race, and how 
much their importance has been diminished by be- 
ing turned into the realms of ideal contemplation, 
instead of being devoted to objects of real useful- 
ness. 

“ Perhaps future ages, in comparing the philoso- 
phy and literature of England with that of Ger- 
many and France at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, will regret that the first has, 
especially in later times, so exclusively devoted its 
energies to objects of physical utility, practical im- 
portance, or ephemeral amusement, to the neglect 
of those higher and more lasting purposes which 
spring from the elevation of national feeling and 
the purity of national thought; that the direction 
of the second, cramped by the despotic nature of 
almost all the governments in the Empire, has been 
so strongly directed to abstract speculation, imagi- 
nary feeling, or visionary perfection, to the neglect 
of those more heart-stirring and momentous topics 
which bear directly on the well-being of society, 
or the amelioration of the human race; and that 
the genius of the last, still perverted, save in a few 
gifted spirits, by the sins and depravity of the Revo- 





few generations will place it beyond a doubt. 
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extravagant fancy, or blinded by the passions of 
disdppointed ambition. And, if we could conceive 
an era in which the freshness of German thought 
and the power of German expression, united to the 
acuteness of French observation and the clearness 
of French arrangement, were directed by the so- 
lidity of English judgment and the sway of English 
religion, it would probably be the brightest which 
has ever yet dawned upon the human race.” —Ali- 
son’s History of Europe. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


As Lord Brougham’s vast powers have been 
exerted in celebrating the great statesmen of this 
period, it may be well to see what Mr. Alison says 
of that Eminent Orator, Statesman and Philoso- 
pher. It may be added that his Lordship has been 
dead and been handled as “historical property.” 
Yet he lives and knows what posterity said of him. 


“ History, in the general case, has to deal only 
with the dead; and it is seldom either just or deli- 
cate to mingle with the historical gallery of de- 
parted greatness the portraits of living genius. 
There are some instances, however, in which this 
dbvious rule must be infringed upon; where the 
impress communicated to the events of an age by 
one individual has been so powerful, that his cha- 
racter has become historical property even before 
his active agency has ceased on the theatre of hu- 
man affairs. Such a character, in a military and 
political view, is the Duke of Wellington; and 
such, in a moral and social one, is Lord Brougham. 
This very remarkable man is descended from an 
old and respectable family in Westmoreland, from 
whom he inherited the ancient castellated mansion 
from which he afterward took his title; and he re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education at the High 
School of Kdinburgh, where his father had for 
some years resided. ‘Thence, at an early age, he 
went to the far-famed university of that city, over 
which the names of Stewart and Playfair at that 
period’ ‘threw an unasual splendor, and where a 
and‘of gifted spirits were then arising, many of 
whom have since shone forth with extraordinary 
Justre on the great stage of the world. Lord Jef- 
frey, the most celebrated critic of the age in which 
he lived; Sir Walter Scott, the greatest of human 
novelists ; Lord Lansdowne, the not unworthy suc- 
cessor of Pitt inthe direction of the British finances; 
Mr. Horner, whose early and lamented death alone 
prevented him from rising to the highest place in 
the councils of his country ; Lord Brougham, who, 
for good or for evil, has made the schoolmaster’s 
rod superior to the marshal’s baton, formed some 
of the members of a society, in which other men, 
not less distinguished for energy and talents, were 
then prominent, whose powers are, it is to be feared, 
destined to be buried in that common charnel-house 





yof genius, the Bar and Bench of the country.* 
He was called to the bar at Edinburgh in 1801, 
and soon attracted notice by the energy of his cha- 
racter, and the fearlessness and occasional sarcasm 
of his demeanor; but that capital was too limited 
a theatre for his growing powers. An able and 
original work, which he published in 1802, on the 
colonial policy of Great Britain, early attracted the 
notice of Mr. Pitt; a series of powerful and _ori- 
ginal papers in the Edinburgh Review gave token 
of the vast influence which he was destined to ex- 
ercise on public thought; and his removal to, West- 
minster Hall a few years afterward placed him. in 
a situation where legal celebrity was not inConsis- 
tent with senatorial advancement. 

“ He first obtained entrance into Parliament, like 
all the great men of his day, for a close borough, 
then in the gift of Lord Carlisle; but his manner 
was upprepossessing, his voice harsh, and he was 
far at first from coming up to the exalted anticipa- 
tions formed by his friends, and subsequently re- 
alized, of his future career. The unconquerable 
perseverance of his disposition overcame all obsta- 
cles, and ultimately obtained for him, if not the 
avowed, at least the real lead on the Whig side in 
the House of Commons. His practice at the bar, 
though considerable, and brilliant from the political 
character of the cases in which he was chiefly 
engaged, was not first-rate; and both in legal 
knowledge and forensic judgment he was never 
deemed equal to his redoubted antagonist on the 
northern circuit, Sir James Searlett, now Lord 
Abinger. But in energy of character, invincible 
perseverance, versatility of talent, force of expres- 
sion, and sareastic power, he was far beyond any 
barrister or statesman of his day; and if his judg- 
ment had been equal to his ability, or his discretion 
to his information, and his vast capacity for exer- 
tion had always been directed to objects consistent 
with each other, and of permanent utility rather 
than passing interest, he would have left a name in 
history, as he unquestionably has exercised an in- 
fluence on his own age, second to none in the 
modern annals of Great Britain. 

* But inconsistency and want of foresight have 
always been the bane of his public character. He 
has signally promoted some great causes, as that of 
legal reform ; but it is hard to say, upon reviewing 
the opinions which he has advocated at different 
periods of his life, whether he has most injured or 
benefited others which he had still more at heart. 
He was the steady advocate of negro freedom, 


* To those who have the felicity of enjoying the acquaint- 
ance, or still more, the friendship of Lord Corehouse, Lord 
Moncrieff, Lord Mackenzie, or Lord Cockburn, it is need- 
less to say that nothing but a wider theatre of action, closer 
proximity to the Legislature, or greater leisure for literary 
pursuits, were necessary to have raised them to the same 
general eminence which the philosophers, statesmen, and 
historians of their country, in the last and present age, have 
attained. 
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general education, universal toleration, and social 
amelioration ; yet there is hardly a measure in the 
end destructive to these great interests of which 
he has not, at some period of his career, been the 
ardent supporter. He has been through life the 
most resolute enemy of the slave-trade, and de- 
serves the lasting thanks of every friend to ‘hu- 
manity for his noble efforts to root out that execra- 
ble traffic; but he not less strenuously advocated 
the abolition of slavery in the British West India 
Islands in 1834; and, by so doing, he has doubled 
the slave-trade in extent, and quadrupled it in 
atrocity throughout the globe.* He besought the 
House of Peers on his bended knees to pass the 
Reform Bill, though the opponents of that measure 
drew their strongest arguments from his own ear- 
lier writings on the subject; and his whole efforts 
for the last five years have been directed to demon- 
strate the unhappy effects of the kind of govern- 
ment which that great change necessarily brought 
upon the country. He was the warm and consis- 
tent supporter of Catholic emancipation; but his 
exertions have of late been equally vigorous and 
effective in demonstrating the bad consequences 
which its concession has hitherto at least had upon 
social amelioration in the one island, and the general 
system of government inthe other. He has always 
been the sincere and powerful supporter of popular 
instruction ; but, by directing it chiefly to intellec- 
tual acquisitions, he turned that mighty lever to 
visionary objects, and placed it beyond the reach, 
or without the interest of the great body of the 
people ; while, by severing it from religious instruc- 
tion, he deprived it of the chief blessings which it 
is fitted to confer upon mankind. He is possessed 
of extraordinary intensity of vision for present ob- 
jects and immediate interests, but far from being 
equaily clear-sighted as to ultimate consequences, 
or the permanent welfare of humanity. 

“ His style of speaking presents the most extra- 
ordinary contrast to the abstract ideas which he 
entertains, and has powerfully expressed, as to 
the perfection of eloquence. No man feels more 
strongly the simplicity of ancient oratory, or has 
better described the injurious effects sometimes 
even of a single epithet on the majesty of thought ; 
while none more constantly weakens the force of 
his own intense and vivid conceptions of variety 
and redundance of expression. He objected to the 
addition which the imagination of Tasso made to 


*“The number of slaves landed in Cuba and Brazil 
alone,” said Mr. Buxton, the able and humane advocate of 
the negro race, “is 150,000, being more than double the 
whole draught on Africa when the slave-trade controversy 
began. Twice as many human beings are now its victims 


as when Wilberforce and Clarkson began their noble task ; 
and each individual of this increased number, in addition 
to the horrors formerly endured, is cribbed up in a smaller 
space, and stowed in a vesse] where accommodation is sac- 
rificed to spoil.”"—African Slave-trade, by T. F. Buxton, 


the sublime image of Dante ;* and yet he seldom 
fails to overwhelm the reader by exaggerations of 
the same idea under different forms, till the original 
impression is well-nigh obliterated. No one more 
happily or forcibly strikes the iron upon the head in 
the outset ; but none, by a repetition of slant blows, 
more frequently mars its force or alters its direc- 
tion. His long practice of addressing juries, or 
assemblies of ordinary capacity, has proved inju- 
rious to his efforts to reach the highest style of 
eloquence. Every idea, if at all felicitous, is, in 
his hand, torn to rags. He forgets that those who 
read his speeches will not be equally obtuse with 
those who heard them, ‘ que les gens habiles s’en- 
tendent & demi-mot.’ On this account, his fame 
with posterity, that is, the reading and thinking 
few, will be by no means equal to that which he 
has enjoyed among his contemporaries, that is, the 
hearing and unthinking many. Irony and sarcasm 
constitute his strongest arm in oratorica! contests, 
and there he is unrivalled even by Pitt or Canning. 
His speeches to juries were often models of vehe- 
ment and powerful declamation ; but his judgment 
as a counsel was far from being equal to his talent 
as a barrister, and in more than one instance he 
has supplied what was wanting on the side of the 
prosecution by his imprudence in calling witnesses 
for the defence.t His information is immense, 


* Al guisa di Leon quando si posa. 
To which Tasso added the line, 
Girando gli oechi, et non movendo i] passo. 


Critics may differ as to whether the beautiful image in 
the last line does or does not detract from the majestic sim- 
plicity of the first; but Lord Brougham unequivocally con- 
demns it as destroying the grandeur of the Florentine bard. 
See Lord Brovucuam’s Address to the Students of Glasgow. 
Lord Rectors’ Addresses, Glasgow, 1830. A most interest- 
ing collection, as well from the celebrity of the statesmen 
and philosophers called to that eminent station, as from the 
progressive change in the character of thought which their 
successive compositions evince, from the philosophic silence 
on the subject of religion, characteristic of the days of 
Hume, with which it commences, to the devotional glow 
descriptive of those of Chalmers, with which it concludes, 
and which only wants the admirable address of Sir James 
Graham, in 1838, to be one of the most instructive monu- 
ments which the literature of Europe during and after the 
French Revolution has produced, of the vast effect of that 
great event in bringing men back, by necessity and suffer- 
ing, to the best and noblest sentiments of their nature, 


+ It is well known that the character of the chief wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, in the case of Queen Caroline, 
was so bad that no reliance could be placed on their testi- 
mony ; and on this fact Lord Brougham has never failed to 
descant in the most unmeasured terms whenever he could 
by possibility introduce the subject. He has not so fre- 
quently told, however, what is equally well known, that it 
was the evidence of the witnesses whom he himself put 
into the box, Lieutenants Flyn and Hownam, whose cha- 
racter was above suspicion, that in the end left no doubt of 
the queen’s guilt in the mind of any person capable of 
weighing evidence. See Parliamentary Debates, 1820, iii., 
459, 543, New Series. Yet this unhappy princess was pos- 





London, 1839, p. 172. 


sessed of some amiable, and many charming qualities ; and 
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and his powers of application unbounded ; but his 
knowledge on subjects of philosophy rather exten- 
sive than accurate, of law varied than profound. 
He has always been distinguished by the warmest 
filial and domestic attachments ; and a purer ray of 
glory, than even that which is reflected from his 
senatorial achievements, is to be found in the steadi- 
ness with which, though often erring in judgment, 
he has ever supported the interests of freedom and 
humanity ; and the indefatigable ardor which has 
enabled him, amid a multiplicity of professional 
and official duties, which would have overwhelmed 
any other man, to devote his great powers to the 
illustration of the wisdom of God from the works 
of nature.”—Alison’s History, No. 11, p. 389-90. 





REPLY TO AN OFFICIAL MILITARY SEAMAN.” 
To THe Epitor or tHe Sov. Lir. MEssENGER: 

Sir,—Giving to the paper of an Official mili- 
tary Seaman,” in the August number of the Sou- 
thern Literary Messenger, an honest credit for the 
desire it expresses “to avoid the appearance of 
acrimony and recrimination,” and to aim at “truth 
and the good of the service,” and, with the same 
harmonious, yet searching influences guiding and 
controlling our pen, we beg the favor of your 
pages in reply to that paper. 

Candor compels us to say, that we think the 
writer has permitted his feelings to leap the boun- 
daries of his judgment; and that he has made a 
free use of epithets, insinuations and threats, little 
essential to the cause of truth, and inviting more 
to harsh retort than to deliberate investigation. 
But, in the most honest conviction, we assure him 
of our belief, that these have escaped the vigilance 
of his sincere purpose, and we ask him to attribute 
to the same deserting propensity, any thing offen- 
sive which may appear in our remarks. 

“An Official Military Seaman” seems to have 
formed his opinions upon the not unfrequent ground, 
that the long existence of a wrong and continuance 
of an injury make the wrong right and the injury 
just ; and we thank him for the testimony of the 
following sentence : 

“For it may enlighten some of your readers to 
learn, that the complaints alluded to do not arise 
from any new injury, lately received, but are only 
one of the modes taken for advancing novel and 
unheard of claims.” (p. 452.) 

The great want of correct information, which 


in better hands might, in Mr. Canning’s words, have been 
“the life, and grace, and ornament of society.” “ She is,” 
says a personal and disinterested acquaintance, Sir Walter 
Scott, “a charming princess, and lives in an enchanted 
palace ; and I cannot help thinking her prince must labor 
under some malignant spell to deny himself her society.”— 
See Locknart’s Life of Scott, p. 99. 


is manifested in this sentence, and which he dis- 

plays upon all the subjects treated by him, and 

against which we shall oppose established facts, 

shows him to be possessed of zeal beyond his 

knowledge and presents a claim to charity for the 

error of his opinions. He commences his paper 

with charging some members of the medical corps 

with an alarming hostility to the sea-officers. It 

is a sensitive combativeness, which attacks the in- 

terests of a whole corps for the offences of a few ; 

but, when imagination peoples the air with enemies, 

blows must fall without discrimination. We be- 
lieve that the assertion is an unfounded imputation 

upon the sea-officers, for most of them, who are 
aetually in service, have too much courage to be 
alarmed at a real danger—and too much judgment 
to conjure up a bug bear. This alarming hostility 

is charged, not only without proof, but in the face 
of the strongest proof to the contrary, as we shall 
show as we advance with the subject, and it will 
be’ seen, that the medical corps has, in all its offi- 
cial acts, deferred to the general interests of the 
service, and it has been this very relying defe- 
rence which has prevented the medical corps from 
attaining those rights and privileges, which are 
withheld from it in the U. S. Navy alone; rights 
and privileges, which are so far from being ‘ novel 
and unheard-of claims,” “ now asked, for the first 
time,” as asserted by “an Official Military Sea- 
man,” that they have long had an existence in 
every military service but that of the U. S. Navy. 
The want of them in this is productive of nothing 
but discord and confusion; when made known it 
excites the wonder of every civilian, the contempt 
of every truly military man, for the petty jealousy 
which prohibits their existence. The error of his 
bold assertions this writer might have learned, 
by an easy reference tothe regulations of our own 
army ; and the very paper of * Toga Civilis,” which 
he undertakes to review, informs him of the exis- 
tence of the privileges claimed, both in our own 
army and in the French Navy, to a much greater 
extent, than they have ever been advanced by the 
medical corps of the U. S. Navy. Assertions, as 
positive as they are wrong, in the face of such 
glaring facts, may well throw a doubt over the opi- 
nions and statements of this “ Official Military 
Seaman” and show the impossibility of his being 
right, notwithstanding an honest and earnest dis- 
position to be so. 

His readers will require much enlightening to 
convince them that the antiquity and long duration 
of the injuries, against which the “ novel and un- 
heard-of claims” are advanced, render them more 
proper, right and bearable, unless those readers 
acknowledge the fisherman’s philosophy, that eels 
get used to skinning. When making such an allu- 
sion, how little could this writer have dreamed of 
the long and bitter retrospection he has called up 





to give additional contradiction to his assertions of 
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novel and unheard-of claims! No! these injuries’ jhemasbvain in the position of commanders my to 
are not “ new and lately received,” and, however (entertain no proposition which could be seen, in 
unheard-of by him they have been protested against, any way, to impede the full authority of such an 
again and again, by men who have grown high in ‘officer over the entire command and discipline of 
professional honor and usefulness, and grey in the the ship, and many measures, just in themselves, 
public service, from before a time when many, who were rejected, lest they should, remotely, have this 
would now monopolize all the privileges of rank,|tendency. The code prepared by this board has 
were pags ‘‘muling and puking in the nurse’s been submitted to sea-officers of every rank and of 
arms.” ‘The protest has failed, not because it was the highest intelligence, and it has received their 
made in hostility to our sea brethren, but in a con- | approbation, as not only consistent with discipline, 
fiding reliance upon their expressed sympathies and but as contributing to it. It greatly enlarges and 
flattering assurances; whereas, had the wrongs defines the duties of medical officers, as none but 
and injuries of the U. S. Navy medical corps been | medieal officers would be competent to do, and the 
thrown before the country, they would have aroused | whole action of the board is marked by a deference 
the indignation of every liberal mind against the to the general interests of the service. Of 74 
petty feeling which permitted them, the entire, articles, but three relate to rank in the Navy, and 
medical profession would have felt it a duty to, these contain the following provisions : 
come to the rescue, and the present indignities | ** Commanding officers, of whatever grade, shall 
would long ago have ceased toexist. The charge always take precedence of all medical officers 
of hostility, brought against men who have endured under their command.” Again: “The rank of 
so much, rather than ‘proclaim the injustice done | medical officers shall not entitle them to command, 
them, has a boldness of ungrateful misconception, | or control, any commission or warrant officer, (but 
equalled only by its injustice, particularly when | medical officers.)” Thus making every sacrifice 
the rights asked are essential to real discipline ey to the most sensitive vanity of the most juvenile 
the public good, and are not more promotive of the | member of the service, and while providing for the 
comfort of the medical corps, than of that of sea-| proper respectability and just social position of the 


’ officers. medical corps, of a military service offering every 


This “ Official Military Seaman” assures us, with | security for subordination. ‘ An Official Military 
most bitter truth, that the board of sea-officers,| Seaman” has been particularly fortunate in hearing 
which framed the new and unjust regulations pro- | complaints against the measures of the board, which 
posed for the government of the Navy, took noth-| he so lauds, from but one grade ; as our experience 
ing from the “ rights, privileges, dignity, or inde-|has been so different, that we have heard those 
pendence,” of the medical corps. Grant it; they | measures ridiculed and disapproved of by every 
would have performed the task of taking nothing from | grade of the naval service, and we are prepared 
nothing if they had, inasmuch as no such “ rights, | to show, when the proper time for the discussion 
privileges, dignity,or independence,” have any leg- | comes, that there are points in the proposed code 
islative existence in the Navy, and this board took | destructive of the interests of the entire naval ser- 
good care not to fulfil the promise of hope, by con-| vice, and in which the people, at large, are inte- 
ferring any. He takes a strange method of elicit-| rested ; points which show the * guo anumo” of the 
ing respect for the labors of this board, when he| whole code and leave it a matter of but little sur- 
informs the public that, instead of being indepen-| prise, that rules should be applied to the medical 
dent in its action and debates, important measures | corps, directed more by an assuming vanity, which 
were submitted to it with “marks of the highest | would humiliate all fellow laborers, than by an en- 
disapprobation,” and complacently assures us that|larged view of the public good. Upon the subject 
“it only remained for the board to confirm this | of tank, respecting which we are treated with such 
authoritative judgment.” Comment upon this is|@ broken philosophic essay, we think that little 
unnecessary ; every independent mind at once set- | more need be said, as it is above the debate of my 
tles the full value of that board. Instead, how-| opponent and myself, having been settled upon 
ever, of admitting his inference, that the pencil | more comprehensive principles, than he seems to 
marks indicated Judge Upshur’s disapprobation, we | understand, by every military authority, and by the 
think it more fair to infer that he deemed the board | usages of all well-organized military services. 
incompetent to the discussion of the measures, and| The present discussion and the confusion which 
his calling a medical board, soon after, upon these| marks our Navy, the only service destitute of a 
very measures, strengthens our inference. defined rank for all its grades, is alone a proof of 

As “an Official Military Seaman” has told us| its necessity. This writer, with a characteristi- 
some of the secrets of this board of sea-officers,| cally limited view of his subject, seems to think 
and more we know, we will, in return, tell him some | that a medical officer has no duties, or relations, in 
of those of the board of medical officers, convened | a military service but those of a professional cha- 
under authority of Judge Upshur. When these|racter: he asserts, that these can be as well per- 
officers met, their first resolution was, to place formed without rank as with it: true, as much to 
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the satisfaction of the individuals benefitted by his 
services, but not as much to the satisfaction of 
him, whose life is passed in a position of social 
humiliation, and if he has had any observation in 
military life, he must know that positive, or assimi- 
lated, rank regulates social relations. It is con- 
trary to all reason to place a man in a military 
atmosphere, surround him by a military organiza- 
tion, hold him amenable to all its laws and cere- 
monies, try him by its courts, and yet throw him 
into contempt, by withholding from him a military 
position consistent with his character and duties. 

The rank asked by the medical corps of the 
Navy is inferior to that assigned the same corps 
in other services, and inferior to that which many 
sea-officers think ought to be assigned it in the 
Naval service. An enlarged and liberal policy 
would teach our sea-brethren to give the medical 
corps the highest military position consistent with 
its character and duties, inasmuch as the corps, the 
only one out of the general line, consists of four 
distinct grades, and, by giving it a high military 
character, its interests are more firmly united with 
the general military interests of the service, in- 
stead of being kept dissevered from them by a life 
of dissatisfaction and unhappiness. Holding these 
common interests, and with its friendships in the 
service, the medical corps has an extended and 
active communion with a large, powerful and or- 


ganized professional fraternity spread out over the 
whole country, and already do we see leading 
medical journals speaking, with eloquent indigna- 
tion, of the position of the medical corps in the 
Navy, and one individual, with a name eminent in 
the walks of literature, lending it the influence of 


his graceful pen. ‘That men of the years, cha- 
racter, and aequirements of the older surgeons of 
our service have but one opinion as to the wrongs 
done them, is one strong evidence of the necessity 
for improvement, which a liberal service would not 
overlook. Men will not be driven from a position 
which has its defined rights, by those who seek to 
destroy them, and as long as they can feel and act, 
will efforts be made to obtain justice, while there 
is a power, of which all are common servants, to 
decide the question of right. 

It is somewhat amusing to see how this “ Offi- 
cial Military Seaman,” when he cannot find an 
error, Or an argument, to sustain his position, will 
make a ready use of those truths and arguments 
which are against him. With accustomed inacea- 
racy, he asserts, that the position of an Assistant 
Surgeon is one of apprenticeship. This is not so 
in our service: in the British service it is. An 
Assistant Surgeon, in the U.S. Navy, must be a 
fully qualified physician and surgeon, of, at least, 
21 years of age, and he is submitted before admis- 
sion, to an examination more rigid than is required 
for the assignment of a diploma, and which closely 
tests, not only his intellectual, but his moral and 





physical qualifications; but, with strange and de- 
termined perversity, this examination, which in 
reality, constitutes a claim to superior position, is 
alleged as a reason why the Assistant Surgeon 
should take a station inferior to those who come 
into the service from civil life without any test of 
fitness whatever, and he tells us, with a great ap- 
pearance of wisdom, that it is the “ peculiar pri- 
vilege” of other civil officers to be considered, at 
the moment of their admission, “ qualified to per- 
form all their duties.” Why they have this “ pecu- 
liar privilege,” and why it entitles them to a better 
position, is what we want to know? Why men, 
just entering the service, should take a position 
over those who have been in it ten years, requires 
a better reason than a mere statement of the injus- 
tice. The medical officers desire to be relieved from 
this injustice and not to have others “ placed under 
them,” or “in a state of retaliative subordina- 
tion,” (p. 454.) These assertions are contradicted 
by the clause we have already quoted upon the sub- 
ject of rank, proposed by medical officers them- 
selves, and prohibiting them from exercising com- 
mand, or control, over any other officers. But, 
again, itis said the medical officer ought not to 
count his service as an assistant, because the Lieu- 
tenant does not count his as a midshipman, but the 
remarkable difference between them is not taken 
into consideration. The Leiutenant enters the 
service as a boy, acquires his profession in it, and 
is very justly sustained by the government in the 
mean time. ‘The medical officer, on the contrary, 
enters as an adult, and has acquired the fitness for 
his public duties out of his own pocket, while sup- 
porting himself. These are not opinions, but facts, 
which speak their own argument. Our author 
affords, with every step he takes, the most conclu- 
sive evidence, that his observation has been con- 
fined to the most narrow limits. He sees some- 
thing novel, startling and alarming in usages, older, 
perhaps, than the service, and in acts, essential to 
efficiency. But what is the efficiency of the ser- 
vice compared with the gratification of that sel- 
fishness and vanity which would monopolize all 
privileges and humiliate all associates? He is par- 
ticularly startled by the fact, that the humble medi- 
eal corps, instead of lying quiet, with the foot upon 
its neck, should undertake, under the authority of 
an eminent jurist, to make laws for itself. As he 
is in search of truth, and appears to be lamentably 
in want of it, if he will apply to the Surgeon Gene- 
ral of the Army, we have no doubt that gentleman 
will send him the book containing the separate code 
for the government of the medical corps of the 
Army, from which that proposed by the Navy 
board has been chiefly constructed, and the Hon. 
John C. Calhoun will, perhaps, inform him that 
he deemed such a code essential to efficiency, 
rather than “ novel,” “ startling” and “ alarming.” 
Whenever such a Secretary presides over the 
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Navy, then will the usurping propensities of ‘an 
Official Military Seaman” hide themselves in shame, 
and the present anarchy and confusion be at an 
end. Does this gentleman not know that our ma- 
rine corps not only has a code of its own, but tries 
its own officers? 

The charge of exclusive legislation, coming 
from one of a grade which has controlled the ser- 
vice and monopolized its privileges, against those 
who are only asking for enough to secure their 
comfort, has such a spirit of daring recklessness 
and disregard of the true relations of the parties 
as to prohibit all reply. It is the more remarkable 
for its boldness, when it is fresh in the minds of 
those acquainted with the subject, that the talented 
editor of the U. S. Gazette detected this very 
spirit infringing upon civil privileges out of the 
service, and, with vigorous pen, lashed it back into 
its proper domain, to devour, we suppose, more 
ravenously, all within its reach, if the disposition 
of “an Official Military Seaman” represents that 
of his brethren; but we cannot believe it. 

We now approach, with feelings of reluctant 
mortification, the following taunt applied to medi- 
cal officers: “They were the first to have their 
pay increased.” ‘To relieve the writer from the 
charge of being wanting in justice, gratitude, gene- 
rosity and magnanimity, we must suppose him to 
be as grossly ignorant of the facts in this matter 
as we have proven him to be in those previously 
noticed, and we answer the taunt by the following 
piece of history. The bill of 1835, proposed to 
increase the pay of each Surgeon $22.50 per 
annum, and that of Lieutenants $123-42. As re- 
lates to Surgeons it became a law, but with regard 
to Lieutenants it was amended so as to increase 
the pay of each $300 per annum. The Surgeons 
were requested not to urge a proportioned increase, 
lest the Lieutenant's bill would be endangered, and 
they complied with the request. Does this, again, 
look like hostility to sea-officerst Our attention 
was, for the first time, called to this paper yester- 
day and we have been obliged to go over it rapidly 
in the midst of professional engagements; but we 
have shown that the writer’s most prominent and 
positive assertions are contradicted by established 
facts in every case, and his most triumphantly 
paraded arguments are against himself. The medi- 
cal corps of the Navy is in a position as unjust to 
the corps, and as injurious to the interests of the 
service, as it is peculiar to the naval service; a 
position, contrary to all military principles, and 
the usages of well-organized services. In along 
period of service, we have been most grossly de- 
ceived, if such is not the opinion of the majority 
of sea-officers, who are conscious of any dignity 
of character, not dependant upon the coat they 
wear. In asking to be relieved from this position, 
medical officers have asked for nothing conflicting 
with the rights and privileges of their sea-asso- 








ciates ; they have rather thought themselves enti- 
tled to the aid and support of their associates ; but, 
if hostility is to come, let it come, the quicker the 
better; friend and foe will then be marked; and, 
professions separated from practice, the medical 
corps will be released from the delicacy which 
has hitherto retarded its interests, and the public 
be benefitted by the information laid before it, and 
its searching eyes will find where lies the rotten- 
ness of Denmark. We are threatened with the 
influence of the power of numbers, and our defeat 
in characteristic, quarter-deck arrogance predicted. 
This threat betrays the ferocious spirit from which 
the medical corps requires protection, it is a fitting 
argument to sustain unfounded assertions, and has 
the merit of being the most conclusive the author 
has advanced. It isthe spirit which would answer 
reason, law, right and justice, with the marine 
guard, double irons and the bayonet. ‘The power 
of numbers! that influence may prove to be a 
power crumbling from its very height, and when 
the nation’s eye is directed to the unwieldly struc- 
ture, to every rotten and worthless constituent, in 
just indignation it may strike it over, rather than 
bear the oppressive burden longer. We admit the 
superiority of numbers, when we see some grades 
with two thirds of its members drawing large sala- 
ries from the public without rendering it one par- 
ticle of return, and many who are so much more 
“ official,” than either “ military,” or seaman-like, 
in their qualifications, as to occupy the rank, which 
constitutes their chief merit, from the sole circum- 
stance of having lived long enough to forget every 
duty but that of signing the Purser’s receipt roll. 
We cannot wonder that such should regard the 
claims of useful officers to the same rank with 
themselves as a most alarming presumption. ‘This 
writer has had much to learn in relation to his own 
service, and he may yet learn that, in a country of 
free investigation, no service is advanced by mea- 
sures of injustice, and their zealous support but ren- 
ders them conspicuous and facilitates their termi- 
nation. He may learn, too, that men are never 
driven from the defence of their rights and privi- 
leges by the influence of power and persecution. 
You may go on to persecute, humiliate and degrade 
the medical officers of your ships; they have been 
tempered by the uses of adversity and can bear 
much without losing the character, which has 
hitherto sustained them, without protecting laws 
and usages. 

If the friendship of our sea-brethren is to be 
converted into hostility, because we ask for jus- 
tice, their friendship may readily be spared, and if 
the medical corps must be driven into enmity to 
defend its rights against a narrow and illiberal 
policy, then may the certain consequences of such 
a policy be upon the heads of its authors. But we 
hope, and we believe that this “ Official Military 
Seaman” has misrepresented every class of sea- 
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officers, as much as he has misstated and misunder- 
stood the subjects he treats; but we end, as we 
began, in an assurance of our belief in the honesty 
of his views, as their error is amply justified by 
his want of correct information, and we trust that 
better knowledge will lead to better feelings. 

A SEA-GOING SURGEON. 





A DAY ON COOPER RIVER.* 


Works of the kind, to which the above little 
production belongs, are rare in our country, par- 
ticularly in the south. The scenery in which our 
land abounds, occasionally diverts the foreign tou- 
rist from his observations on ‘‘ Men and Man- 
ners,” or is described in the pages of a Northern 
Monthly, by some wanderer for health, or for plea- 
sure, to our hospitable shores. But we can, at 
present, recollect no work by a Southerner, v hich 
professes to relate the local history and paint the 
features of his own native land, or to hold up the 
portrait to those already familiar with its linea- 
ments, On this account alone then—as the pioneer 
in this department of our Southern Literature— 
were this work deserving of our cordial reception ; 
but it needs no such weak title; its intrinsic merit 
and interest are of the highest order, and it well 
repays perusal. 

Dr. Irving, of Windsor, St. James’ Santee, (well 
known to all who have mingled in the refined and 
polished society of Charleston, as one of those ac- 
complished gentlemen and ripe and elegant scholars, 
who abound, though unseen afar, in this land of the 
sunny clime), gives us here, in a most attractive 
shape and easy, classic style, but without the osten- 
tation of “ antiquarian lore,” diverting and useful 
information concerning the past history and present 
state of the country on Cooper River, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Charleston. He takes us with 
him, not only from the bustle and noise of the city 
into the leisure and quiet of a planter’s mansion, 
but also from the prosaic interests of the present 
back into the poetic past. The part of Carolina 
which he describes is its oldest settlement ; here 
was the earliest refuge of the Huguenots, and here 
still, many of their wealthy descendants reside. 

Anecdotes of that olden time, when the gay nodlesse 
of that aristocratic colony was at the height of its 
power and prosperity, as also of that struggle, in 
which their order sacrificed their privileges on the 
altar of liberty, and periled their all, “ animis opi- 
busaue parati,” for their country’s weal, unite with 
descriptions of local. scenery, mansions, agricul- 
tural information, etc., ete., to give the most varied 
interest to his sketches. Family history mingles 
largely, and not without justice, with the other 
matter. Many ancient families were among the 


first settlers of Carolina, and their descendants 
still remain. The family of Landgrave Smith, 
“perpetual and hereditary noble and peer” of 
Carolina, under Mr. Locke’s celebrated constitu- 
tion, (with which family, as Dr. Irving informs us, 
those of Mr. Otis and President Adams are con- 
nected by blood,) the Broughtons of Mulberry Cas- 
tle, (doubtless descendants of those Lancashire 
knights of the same name, who figure in the wars 
ot the Roses,) and others of gubernatorial rank in 
the colony, have received from Dr. Irving a fuller 
notice, while many, of less note, are sketched in 
fewer words. Landgrave Smith’s residence is 
still, after the lapse of a century and a half, in the 
possession of his descendant, while Comingtee 
* has never been out of the Ball family, the great 
grand-father of the present proprietor having been 
born there in 1709”—a length of possession which 
must be exceedingly rare in this country. Here is 
Dean Hall, the residence of Sir John Nesbitt, the 
“ retreat” of Sir Edgerton Leigh, and all in a clus- 
ter on * French Quarter Creek,” the homes of the 
high-minded and enthusiastic Huguenots. The 
ancient seats of the Middletons, the Izards, Hey- 
wards, Pinckneys, Rutledges and other distinguish- 
ed Carolina families, in Fairlawn Barony, once the 
domain of Sir John Colleton and of Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson, and the mansions of the Huguenot Du 
Tarts, the Hugers, Ravenels, Prioleans, etc., which 
mark the character of the stream, are all so many 
monuments of the olden time, and throw light on 
the history of that favorite royal colony. Nor is 
the work destitute of local anecdotes of more gene- 
ral interest: a ghost storv—if we forget not, two, 
or three,—a tale of a man, who kept his own iron 
coffin by him for years, during his life, whose 
‘body, after his death, according to the instruc- 
tions contained in his will, was put in this coffin 
and was consumed to ashes in it—it was then pro- 
perly secured and locked and the key thrown into 
the middle of Cooper river!”—the history of “ one 
of that respectable class of grey-headed family 
servants” now almost extinct—and many other en- 
livening episodes diversify the narrative. 

But we must close our notice of this exceed- 
ingly clever and entertaining book. We return 
to its talented author our acknowledgemenis, as a 
part of his public, for the rich treat he has afforded 
us, and hope this is but the commencement of a 
series of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” after the 
manner of William Howitt, which, issuing from 
so able, elegant a pen, will instruct us in the local 
history of our sister state, at the same time that 
it assists us to while away pleasantly a tedious hour. 





In the printing department, the method of saturating the 
paper with water, by exhausting the air in the chamber 
where the paper is placed, and then suddenly forcing the 
water upon it, by which every pore is instantly filled is 





* By John B. Irving, M. D., Charleston S. C.—1842, 


quite ingenious and effective.— Visit to the Bank of England. 
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TO MY HUSBAND. 


BY MARIA GERTRUDE BUCHANAN. 


I’ve left the mother on whose breast my infant head was 
laid, 

Around whose knees my bounding steps in childhood oft 
have played, 

Into whose ear,I poured the hopes of girlhood’s fleeting 
flower, 

And whose affection was my stay in dreary sorrow’s hour. 


I’ve left the sisters—they, with whom full many years were 
spent, 

Of childhood’s April smiles and tears—its guileless merri- 
ment: 

The good—the loved ones—they with whom through Learn- 
ing’s paths I’ve strayed, 

When on our brows youth’s coronal in circling beauty played. 


I’ve left the brother—him whose mind full oft has guided 
mine, 

And led me through fair mystic paths to Ancient Wisdom’s 
shrine, 

Unrolled the page of olden lore and gave unto mine eyes 

Those words that hallow all the soil ‘neath Grecia’s golden 
skies. 


I’ve left no father’s tender care—his spirit rose on high, 

To wander by the blissful streams of Immortality, 

When on my childhood’s fairy path, life’s early flowers did 
bloom, . 

What knew I then of sin, or death, or darkness of the tomb? 


I’ve left them all—they whose pure love was like a mantle 
cast 

Around my form to shield it well from sorrow’s chilling 
blast ; 

I've left them all, whose voices dear ne’er uttered one harsh 
word, 

That could have, in my throbbing heart, grief’s bitter foun- 
tain stirred. 


I've left them all, and I have come, my husband, to thy 
breast , 

In future life, the only place whereon my head must rest; 

I’ve come, my inmost spirit filled with Love’s celestial glow, 

And Joy’s resplendent diadem upon my youthful brow. 


I’ve left the loves—the hopes—the cares of all my former 
years, 

And, though at that sad parting hour burst forth the fount of 
tears, 

A rainbow formed of Love and Joy upon its wave did shine, 

And sorrow fled before the thought that I was thine, all thine. 


Then take me, love, and place me in the dear shrine of thy 
heart, 

Through all earth’s scenes so varying, to bear my willing 
part, 

To smile with thee when happiness around thy path does 
gleam, 

And weep with thee, beside the wave of dark affliction’s 
stream. 


Oh! never may the golden links of our affection’s chain 

Be sullied, by the icy touch of hate or cold disdain; 

—Pure may they shine in pristine light until they’re linked 
above, 

With the fair chain around God’s throne—chain of Immor- 
tal Love. 


Decatur, Ga., July, 1843. 
Vo.. IX—67 





A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 
FOUNDATION OF THE ORDER. 


(Concluded. ] 


On the twenty-third of July 1099, eight days 
after the capture of Jerusalem, which it had cost 
Europe more than a million of people to reduce, 
the crusaders assembled together to elect a king 
to govern them. Five nobles only were present, 
who, from their birth, their fortunes and rank, could 
possibly hope for this honor ; and these five were 
Godfrey of Buillon, Tancred of Italy, Raymond 
of Toulouse, and the Counts of Flanders .and 
Normandy. Godfrey was proclaimed by the assem- 
bled band, with hardly a dissenting voice, and 
though he refused to be styled their king, or to 
wear a diadem, where Christ had worn a “ crown 
of thorns,” still he consented to act as their chief, 
and to be called by his subjects the “ advocate and 
defender” of our Saviour’s tomb. We cannot take 
leave of this prince, who bore so prominent a part 
in this crusade, and was the founder of the Latin 
rule in the Holy Land, without saying a word of 
his person and character, as we have found it re- 
corded by Robert, the Monk. ‘“ He was,” says this 
writer, “ beautiful in countenance, tall in stature, 
agreeable in his discourse, admirable in his morals, 
and, at the same time, so gentle, that he seemed 
better fitted for the Monk, than the Knight; but, 
when his enemies appeared before him, and the 
combat approached, his soul became filled with 
mighty daring; like a lion, he feared not for his 
person ; and what shield; what buckler could resist 
the fall of his sword!” Godfrey’s rule was of 
short duration. Hardly had he been a year in the 
Holy Land, before he was seized with a fever of 
the country, which proved fatal after a few days’ 
illness. Singular it is, that these crusaders, the 
same men, who, when fighting in Hungary, or 
storming the walls of Nice, of Antioch, and Jeru- 
salem, had not feared the poisoned darts of their 
enemies, and, when victorious, had committed every 
excess,” even to that of wounding children at their 


*In reference to the horrid excesses committed, when 
Jerusalem was taken, to which allusion was made in the 
former article, Fuller says, that “this massacre was no 
slip of an extemporary passion, but a studied and premedi- 
tated act ;” and that “the execution was merciless upon 
sucking children, whose not speaking spuke for them, and 
on women, whose weakness is a shield to defend them 
against a valiant man.” It may be asked, where were the 
bishops and priests, that they did not interfere to save the 
lives of those, who, either from their advanced age, or 
youth, or sex, were helpless? Persons there were present, 
dressed in the garb of the church ; but they were as bigoted, 
as immoral, and as much lost to any sense of humanity, 
as the brutal soldiers, or the titled Lords, by whom they 
were surrounded. ‘The Infidels and Jews alike were mur- 
dered, and Jerusalem was only a Christian city, when all 
who had dwelt in it before the siege had perished. The 
number of Saracens, who were massacred at this time, is 
not certainly known. The archbishop of Tyre says, that 
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mothers’ breasts, and then tossing them in the air, 
that they might die from the fall at their parents’ 
feet, without being moved to pity, should so far 
have given way to their feelings, on the death of 
their chief, as to bend over his corse and bathe it 
with their tears. By such conduct, they certainly 
evinced, in the strongest possible manner, the love 
which they bore towards him when living, and 
their grief for his loss; a tribute to his memory, 
which none of his successors ever enjoyed, not 
even his gallant brother, Baldwin, who was a great 
favorite with the army, and was chosen their King, 
an honor which he did not decline. When God- 
frey was made aware of his approaching end, he 
called Gerard to his couch, and gave him, for the 
use of his hospital, a large estate which he owned 
in Brabant, known as the “ lordship of Montboire.” 
This first property owned by the Hospitallers was 
not of so much importance to them for its yearly 
rents, as for the example which Godfrey had given 
to his wealthy followers, to take these poor pil- 
grims under their protection, and bestow on them 
a portion of their wordly goods. Within ten years, 
this single gift had been followed by so many others 
of a similar nature, that Gerard was enabled to 
erect a splendid palace for his hospital,—to estab- 
lish branches of his institution at four different 
places*in Europe,—and to say that there was 
hardly a province in Italy, France, Spain, or Por- 
tugal, in which he, as the head of his Order, did 
not hold some princely estate. 

While, for eighteen years, Baldwin held sway 
as the King of Jerusalem, the crusaders were 
always in action. Sometimes called upon to defend 
their own fortifications from the assaults of the 
Saracens, and at others to follow their Jeader in his 
warlike excursions, they passed their lives in a 
continued state of savage excitement. Truly may 
we say, that, at this epocha, their swords were 
always drawn, and their lances were never at rest. 
Baldwin having, at different periods during his 
reign, successfully stormed the fortresses of Acre 
and Tripoli, of Sidon and Berytus, started with a 
large force in the spring of 1118 to conquer the 
city of Tyre. This was the only place on the 
whole coast, where the infidel flag was waving in 
defiance of his authority, and this he had sworn to 
reduce. So long as Tyre remained a Mahomme- 
dan town, Baldwin could not say, that throughout 
Syria, by right of conquest, he was its only ruler. 
To claim this honor he engaged in this expedition, 
and, in trying to obtain it, he lost his life. Hardly 


ten thousand were slain ip the temple of Solomon, and a 
like number in the streets; while Aboulmahasen states 
that one hundred thousand perished in the mosques of Sa- 
kraand Akra, and one hundred thousand were made pri- 
soners. We think the former number is as much too small, 
as the latter is too great. The Jews all perished also at 
this time. The synagogues, to which they had fled for 
protection, were set on fire, and their inmates “died in 


had the King arrived under the walls of the city, 
which he had left his throne to reduce, before he 
perished of a disease, which had its origin only in 
the fatigues of his journey. Expressing a horror 
of being interred in land which was subject to a 
Moslem’s rule, he made his followers swear that 
they would embalm his body, and place it near 
that of his brother, under our Saviour’s tomb. 
The crusaders keeping their oath, this monarch’s 
wish was complied with ; he being the second who 
was burried in this holy place. About the time 
of which we are now writing, the Christians in 
Jerusalem, were destined to receive another shock 
by the death of Gerard. This meek and pious 
man breathed his last in the month of May 1118, 
and so long as the Christian world respects phi- 
lanthropic actions, so long will his memory live. 
He lived to a good old age, and was succeeded by 
Raymond Du Puis, who, on his election, assumed 
the title of Grand-Master, and was blessed with a 
long and happy reign of more than forty years. 
Rome, Italy, 1843. 
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BY REV. WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


In weakness and in trembling, 
I spoke, O God, to-day,— 
No threat of thine dissembling, 
No promise kept away ;— 
Thy will to men revealing, 

With unction from above, 
Rebuked I sin with feeling, 
And comforted in love. 


Yet, were I ready Aaron, 
Yet, were I gifted Paul, 
Unless Thou teachest, barren 
And profitless were all ;— 
The zealous tongue may clamor, 
The stupid heart to wake— 
Thy Spirit is the hammer 
Which only can it break. 


A broad and lovely margin 
ls Truth, with flowerets set, 
Through which, its wealth discharging, 
Flows Prayer, the rivulet ;— 
Though heautiful the border, 
Art thou, my soul, content, 
Till swifter, deeper, broader 
The onward stream is sent ? 


I count it solid pleasure, 
I count it lasting fame, 

To guide the poor to treasure 
Concealed in Jesus’ Name ;— 

Yet if the soul’s glance, flashing, 
Sends not to mine its spark, 

I seem, where waves are dashing, 
A star, untrue and dark. 





the flames.”—-[See July Mess., p. 421.—Ed.] 





To vanquish Baal, before me 
Go! Pleading that prepares ; 
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At altars waiting, o’er me 

Rise cloud of Christian prayers ; 
In answer to my calling, 

In answer to their ery, 
The fire of heaven, falling, 

Shall lick the trenches dry. 


Called down at Prayer’s desire, 
To bless the Jewish world— 
Thy glory, at Moriah, 
O’er shrine and pillar curled ;— 
I ask not now the splendor 
Which dazzles aching sight,— 
But, Lord, the glimpses render 
That fill the heart with light ! 
Boston, Mass. 





To THE EpITfor oF THE MESSENGER: 


Sir,—During a sojourn in the South, the incidents of the 
following story were related to the writer, as having actu- 
ally transpired in the city of New Orleans; and, thinking, 
with a few necessary adjuncts of fiction, they might be em- 
bodied, in a manner, so as to interest a “ light reader,” it 
is thus submitted to your publication. ‘The scene at 
the masquerade is literally true; the effects of which, 
for a long time, conspired to cast a well-merited oblo- 


quy upon that fascinating, but dangerous kind of pub- 
lic amusement. ' 


LONA DALVAREZ. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


“ This even handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips,”— Macbeth. 


The vesper bell of the Ursuline convent had 
pealed its last chime on the still air—and the brief 
hour of a southern twilight was faintly merging 
inte the deep darkness of night, when the tall figure 
of a female emerged from the vestibule of its 
chapel, and rapidly traced her way through those 
narrow streets of the city leading towards the vene- 
rable cathedral, the pride and boast of Havana. 
As she paused within the deep shadow, which its 
high walls cast far and wide arovnd, she drew aside, 
for a moment, the thick folds of her mantilla—as if 
to catch the passing breeze, which was then faintly 
rising from the sea and sending once more an in- 
vigorating throb to the languid pulse—rendered 
doubly stagnant by the intense heat of noon-day ; 
but she soon replaced it o’er her face, and then 


quickly passed into the gloomy arched entrance of | no farther. 


the building. 


conscious delinquency. She bowed her head low 
upon his extended hand, as she replied— 

‘My detention at vespers, holy father, was una- 
voidable, but if itcauses you any interruption from 
other sacred duties, I can defer my confessions 
until to-morrow’s early mass.” 

“Oh no!” returned he in a somewhat softened 
tone, waving his hand towards the confessional chair, 
“ enter daughter and avail thyself now of the blessed 
privilege of unveiling thy most secret griefs and 
human weaknesses, to a willing and most sympa- 
thizing ear. Full well thou knowest, ere this, that 
there is no balm more acceptable to the wounded 
spirit, than that of priestly consolation, for, from 
the holy book, thou hast heard, that ‘it is only the 
effectual fervent prayer of the righteous, that avail- 
eth much.’ ” 

In silent acquiescence she knelt gracefully beside 
the latticed aperture, to which the priest’s ear was 
bent so close, that the soft breath of the fair peni- 
tent fanned his pale and sunken cheek. Occa- 
sionally some violent emotion seemed to check her 
articulation, which caused Father Clement to brash 
away the glistening tear from his benevolent eye, 
whilst various expressions passed over his face, as 
he listened to the low murmuring tones of her voice. 
She ceased to hear his proposed penance. 

“Alas! my daughter, I greatly fear thou hast 
yielded thy heart to the most sinful of all earthly 
passions, because of its absorbing and idolatrous 
nature. ‘Thou hast permitted a mortal to usurp 
that place in thy affections, which thy Creator has 
claimed as jis supremely, and thou wilt rue, with 
bitterness, as all who have likewise done, the de- 
thronement of thine idol. Has He not said ‘ thy 
God is a jealous God?” 

“ True, father, but has He not implanted within 
us certain feelings, and endowed us with certain 
capacities, which are instinctively nurtured, and 
which entwine so closely around us, that to cast off, 
or sever their influence, would be as a futile attempt 
to re-create ourselves ?” 

“ Even so, my child, but, nevertheless, we are 
enjoined in holy writ, to keep them in subjection, 
lest they lead us captive to Satan. If God has 
thus elevated us in the scale of creation, by such 
endowments, how much more are we by the addi- 
tional gift of the power of self-control, that mas- 
tery of will, which says thas far thou shalt go, and 
Be assured such a love, as thou hast 
confessed for the young American, is too soul-en- 


“ Daughter,” said Father Clement, “ what has} grossing to receive from Heaven one propitious 


detained thee so long beyond the hour appointed for | smile. 


confession? Suppose the holy virgin were thus to 


It is also too sinful, because of Ais heresy. 
Thinkest thou the holy virgin would bless thy union 


delay her intercessions for thee at the throne of| with one so far removed from the privileges, and 
grace, as thou seemest to do recently in seeking|the pale of the only true church? No, daughter, 
her divine aid, through the wisely appointed way of | thou should’st and must subdue, nay, extinguish thy 


penitential confession t” 


passion by strict penance.” The priest’s voice was 


The trembling motion of the maiden’s hand, whilst | stern and commanding, when he uttered the last 





adjusting her mantilla, betrayed the agitation of words. 
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““Name thy penance, holy father,” replied the 
trembling maiden, after a pause. 

“Thou hast said thy lover leaves the city to- 
morrow—see him no more—refuse all communica- 
tion with him; in struggling prayer and fasting, 
spend the intervening time, ere you again seek the 
aid of confession. If his love be true, he will soon 
be willing to abandon his heretical faith for thee, 
and if thine be of that pure self-denying nature, 
worthy of a daughter of the mother of all Christian 
purity, it will, by your pious subjugation, be pleasing 
in the sight of Heaven, and, perchance, through this 
ordeal be eventually blest.” 

‘Oh no!” said the maiden imploringly, “I can- 
not compromise my pledged word, by performing 
your required penance. For the last time, I have 
promised to see him this evening—any other re- 
striction but that, which would cast upon me the 
imputation of faithlessness towards him.” 

“‘T have done,” returned the priest, withdrawing 
his ear from the aperture, ‘thy sins be upon thine 
own head—but mark you, the holy virgin’s face 
will lie shrouded from thee until this, thy madness, 
hath past. It would be mockery to impose upon 
thee, the sanctifying penance of prayer, since thou 
art not capable, or willing to deny thyself the in- 
terview named.” His voice was one of calm de- 
nunciation,—but it changed, as he added, with ten- 
derness, “I pity thee my child—yea, most deeply 
do I feel for thy dangerous condition in the eye of 
God and of all his perfected host ; return to thy home, 
I will see thee soon—farewell.” 

The feeble glare of the sacred lamp, suspended 
over the richly decorated altar, gave to view the 
robed form of Father Clement, as he reverently 
bent his knee to the golden image of the Saviour, 
above the holiest of holies. Slowly his slender 
finger signed the cross over his bowed face and 
bosom, whils: his thin pale lips faintly uttered his 
pater noster—then, as slowly rising with head in- 
clined, he turned into the private ante-chapel of the 
cathedral. Whilst the movements of the priest 
had thus been decided, the tottering steps of the 
penitent, had echoed through the spacious aisle, 
and when she paused upon the threshold of the 
arched entrance, the town-bell so startled her by 
the lateness of the hour, as to quicken into a run 
her speed homewards. Heedless of every passer 
to and fro, she rapidly threaded several dimly lighted 
and unfrequented streets, that finally brought her 
into one, in which she halted with evident relief. 
It was broad and spacious, and seemed the widely- 
extended point, from which diverged those many 
narrow and uninviting streets intersecting the city 
of Havana. It was appropriated for publie prome- 
nades, and beautifully ornamented with trees, which 
none but a southern, tropical climate could so luxu- 
riantly produce. The rich white bloom of the 
orange, intermingled with its dark clustering fo- 
liage, gleamed with scented brightness. The glossy 
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laurea-mundi spread its graceful limbs over an 
extended space, forming a shade, which, in the deli- 
cious coolness of the evening, wooed the retreat 
of even the most careless observer. The spiral 
leaves of the acacia, tremblingly agitated by every 
passing breeze that murmurs through its thick 
branches, whose downy bloom, the slightest motion 
ever seems to threaten with annihilation—these, 
together with the silvery aspen, and many other 
trees, rendered the Rue St. , one of the most 
inviting spots in the city. But its heauty was too 
familiar to the maiden, to elicit any other expres- 
sion save that of— 

“Thanks to the holy virgin, I am within the 
shade of my own home”—and, quickly crossing the 
paved walk on the opposite side of the street, she, 
the next moment, ascended the long piazza of a low 
Spanish-built, but very handsome dwelling, situated 
a little in the rear of the shaded pavement. 

Throwing aside her mantilla, she sank, breath- 
less, upon a lounge resting against the stone-fret- 
ted pillars, which were almost concealed ‘neath 
the twining tendrils of the Spanish jessamine and 
Grendalia vine. Every noise or rustle amongst 
the leaves seemed to startle her strained ear, fort 
was apparent, from the anxious expression of her 
face and attitude, that some one was eagerly looked 
for. At length, as if incapable of maintaining her 
position of quietude, she arose and hastily walked 
the piazza. There was a stately majesty in her 
step, a gracefulness of mien, that would have at- 
tracted the attention, without waiting for a view of 
her face, to wonder if she was beautiful. Her 
head was haughtily erect, though her finely formed 
neck and shoulders bespoke none of that unbend- 
ing stiffness, which an elevated carriage of the per- 
son is so apt to produce. But her face was, indeed, 
most difficult to decide upon: there was beauty in 
it, if regularity of features constitute the posses- 
sion of that desired, though often fatal gift—yet to 
the confiding heart, the yearning soul, and the well- 
attuned mind, it was a beauty that instinetively 
caused each one to shrink from a prolonged exami- 
nation. Perhaps it was not a fit time to judge of 
the maiden’s claim to such a possession—for some 
strong, and probably unusual, disquietude con- 
spired to mar the natural expression of her face. 
With an impatient gesture, she parted the thick 
branches of a myrtle that swept luxuriantly o’er 
the piazza, and looked anxiously around—no ap- 
proaching step fell on her ear. ‘The square was 
entirely deserted, and the colored lamps, suspended 
from the trees, were flickering dim in the star-light. 
The murmuring of the fountains near was the 
only sound borne on the perfumed breeze—the glit- 
tering spray of the evening dew over her person 
soon warned her of a longer exposure to the damp- 
ness of the air, and withdrawing her fair hand from 
the parted branches, she passed through a large 











glass door, into an adjoining apartment, Pausing 
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before one of the lofty mirrors, that hung against 
the richly decorated walls, the maiden started at 
the reflection of her disordered appearance, but ere 
her trembling hand could adjust the tangled mass 
of her dark hair o’er her proud and deeply fur- 
rowed brow—her ready ear caught the sound 
of approaching footsteps—but a deeper contrac- 
tion of her countenance bespoke her disappoint- 
ment, when they receded and passed around to- 
wards the apartments of her brother. Casting her 
eye towards the gorgeous time-piece in the niche 
o’er the mantle, she started, for the hour pointed 
to that, verging towards midnight—a small silver 
bell was quickly rang, which summons a servant 
as quickly obeyed. 

“* Bianca,” said the maiden, “ has my brother Ju- 
lian returned, or was that Pedro who has just gone 
to his apartment ?” 

“He has not my lady—it was Senno—for my 
master left Aum, in place of Pedro, to attend you in 
his absence.” 

Very true, I forgot Julian will be gone some days, 
retire until I ring again—but stay, see that no light 
flashes from my window—nay, darken the hall, for 
my aunt has just retired, and | would not have her 
disturbed.” 

The lady was obeyed. “TI feel relieved that Ju- 
lian is absent,” mused she, *‘ fur his strangely im- 





bibed prejudice against Romanzo is the source of 
much discord between us. Perhaps it proceeds 
from a too jealous care for his only sister’s happi- 
ness, we being the sole remaining links of a proud 
and noble race. But ah! my brother, did you but 
know, or could feel one half of the deep, yea, un- 
fathomably deep love, I have yielded my heart to, 
how your lip’s curl would be banished when taunt- 
ing me about my cherry cheeked bon homme north- 
erner. Methinks Romanzo plays the laggard to- 
night, for it is long past our hour of meeting—he 
would not dare to be the first to , but avaunt 
such dark thoughts—they are more worthy of my 
own suspicious heart than of his—for love, with one 
of my race and nation, has, throughout time, either 
proved the pabulum of life, or the drug of death to 
its object. Hark, ‘tis he!” 

In a moment the lady stood on the piazza, with 
one by her side, whose face, even in the shadowy 
light of the night, gleamed with the brightness of 
rapture. 

“True as the prophecy of my own true heart, 
in its better moments,” said she, placing her hand 
in his, * but, alas! Romanzo, that this should be 
only a meeting moment to part, although thou hast 
said it will not be long ere we will again renew our 
trysting vows?” 

“Even so, my beauteous Lona,” returned the 
young man—“ ere another moon smiles on our 
green earth, I trust we will again stand with the 
same feelings of confidence, that we now do, on 























drawing her towards the entrance of the piazza 
and leaning against the embowered pillars,) could 
even thy most fervid imagination, or that of the 
most soul-inspiring son of science, picture a more 
lovely, a more bewitching scene ?” 

The view, that the eye then drank in, of the rare 
fruited isle, was indeed surpassingly beautiful. The 
harbor lay in unrippled stillness ; various, countless 
sails rested on its watery bosom—some of which 
were folded in inactive, luxurious ease, whilst others 
were spread on their tall masts, with their white 
pennons floating in the motion of a speedy launch, 
upon another voyage. ‘The fine public walks, the 
palace of the Governor, and many splendid private 
edifices, each and all surrounded by a citadel of 
sweets, then greeted the eye. Stretching far in 
the distance, rose the unchanging blue line of the 
mountains, which ran through Cuba’s whole length, 
and one glowingly fancied, even in that distance, 
he could distinguish some of those many pearly 
streams, which pour their chrystal waters over the 
plains, and whose banks are said to be so richly 
garnished with the Jerusalem and African rose, 
the bright scarlet cordium, and the silver, silky 
leaves of the port landia: flowers that have so often 
attracted the curious admiration of the stranger 
botanist. If the verdant earth seemed so beautiful, 
how much more so the cloudless azure of the 
heavens, in that sunny clime! ‘The nights are more 
calm and serene, and the moon is said to shine more 
brilliantly, than in those that are colder ; but, on the 
one alladed to, the absence of her broad light was, 
in some degree, compensated by the luminous ef- 
fulgence of countless planets, whose twinkling 
light then shadowed forth distinctly, and more beau- 
tifully than the sunbeams, the enchanting beauty of 
Havana. To Lona, the scene was grand as well as 
picturesque, because it was her home, and she had 
never seen any other; but, to Romanzo, it was doubly 
so by the power of contrast, and that impulsive as- 
sent, which one of his cultivated taste, and inhe- 
rent susceptibility, ever yields to all that is sub- 
lime or beautiful. 

“The scenery on my own majestic Hudson, I 
have thought, could not be surpassed,” continued 
he, “that it bore nature's grandest impress, and 
embraced every feature calculated to fascinate the 
gaze—but it yields to this the advantage of a deli- 
cious, dreamy climate, which can only be conceded 
to the soft balmy south. This is, indeed, a home 
for bounding fairies—blushing beauty and rapturous 
love. Alas, alas! what a binding fetter the two 
last have cast o’er my bewildered senses.” 

Lona liked not the deep drawn sigh that escaped 
her lover, nor the averted look which followed it. 
Her tone was bitter when she replied : 

“Tf thon hast yielded an unwilling heart, no 
fetter will prove lasting—and that sigh speaks some 
inward rebellion at thy present subjection.” 





this most beautiful spot. Look forth, (continued he, 





She had withdrawn from his side, and stood be- 
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fore him, towering in all the majesty of her haughty 
beauty—the fire of suspicion beamed from her al- 
most staring eye, whose unnatural brillianey shot 
a pang through Romanzo’s heart. He was star- 
tled by her unusual excitement of manner—for, 
hitherto, the glow of sentiment had only deepened 
on her full, round cheek—soft and delicate emotions 
had alone seemed to bid the deep current mingle 
with the rich brunette of her complexion, and love— 
trusting love, had ever lent its lustre to her dark 
eye—but now, what a change had passed over her 
face! one terrible to behold, for it spoke the vol- 
canic fire of hidden passions, whose eruptions would 
pour a searing lava on the most confiding heart. 
With that one moment’s reflection, passed a like 
withering change over his feelings—the penalty of 
which he afterwards so sadly experienced. 

“Lona,” replied he, calmly, “ surely some fiend- 
like influence has filled your mind with such vio- 
lent distrust. Bid back the torrent of suspicion 
in your bosom, for when once the soul yields to its 
dashing force, chaos and darkness become its sole 
occupants. This is no time for doubts or fears— 
and I would not that our last meeting should be 
thus shaded, or one gloomily remembered.” 

Ner proud bearing was somewhat subdued by 
his calm, but sad manner. 

“ Ah, Romanzo—I fear Father Clement’s pre- 
diction may fearfully be fulfilled, for I feel now the 
extent of my idolatry. His words, this evening, 
seem to ring in my ear, and fall, I know not why, 
like an ominous knell on my heart. Nought 
but the removal of the hated barrier—thy reli- 
gious,—nay, thy heretical faith, can ever procure 
me unalloyed peace. Oh! would that I could per- 
suade you to abandon it, as wretchedly spurious in 
the sight of Heaven.” 

“* Lona, in justice to you as well as to every prin- 
ciple of truth and honor within my own breast, I 
now declare, with all due respect for your views 
of religion, that not even to gain, or secure your 
love, could I become a Catholic. Think not it is 
through the medium of a jaundiced prejudice, that 
I have examined the tenets of that faith—for, as I 
have often told you, I have been reared without 
any particular bias guiding my religious opinions. 
I have searched in vain among its sophistries for 
the slightest ground of reason, for all its ceremo- 
nies, glosses and traditions—but I have only found 
a most corrupting system, every feature of which, 
is subversive of the plain simplicity and purity of 
the gospel, and inimical to the clearly taught pre- 
cepts of the Bible. No one of which is more re- 
pulsive to me, than that of auricular confession. 
I regard it as a fatal lash to every victim within 
its power, and it has been the instrument of more 
sinful delusion than all the other requirements of 
Catholicism. Independent of its dangerous ten- 
dencies—I hold it a daring profanity towards our 
Creator, to esteem it in the power of one erring, 





mortal man to give another absolution. Disguise 
it as you may—place it before the mind in every 
light, it is nothing more than an impious delusion, — 
the offspring of a corrupt and superstitious age.” 

The maiden’s cheek became deadly pale, as she 
listened to her lover and marked the deep scorn 
that curled his lip, when speaking of that religion, 
which had, from the earliest dawn of reason, been so 
devotionally cherished and closely entwined with 
her every thought—for no feeling is stronger, within 
a Spaniard’s breast, than his most holy religious 
faith. Amongst the females, it superstitiously 
blends, and assimilates with every other passion— 
it is often the sesame to the hidden store of their 
natural affections—and colors, with its tinge, their 
every principle of action. This devotional bigotry 
gives an additional vehemence to their love, which 
from the defective nature of their education, the in- 
fluence of many pernicious national customs, and the 
native ardor of their temperament, has often re- 
sulted in much misery, and brought many deplora- 
ble evils upon them. They have the elements of 
greatness, which, under more favorable circum- 
stances, would elevate them in the scale of human 
admiration and moral excellence—but, alas! the 
galling manacles of ecclesiastical superstition have 
so fettered the Spanish race, that they have fallen 
from their once high estate, and the end of an evil 
age is gradually coming upon them. This is the 
case collectively ; but, individually, there are many 
who exhibit the spirit of their ancestors of Castile 
and Aragon, who maintain the same invincible, in- 
flexible, and noble heroism, that fired and exalted 
them in the age of Cortez and Pizarro. From 
such a lineage, sprung Lona D’Alvarez. Her 
parents were natives of the beautiful city of Se- 
ville, but emigrated to Cuba, when she was a mere 
child, and died soon afterwards, leaving two chil- 
dren, Julian and herself, to the protection of their 
widowed aunt—a lady of vast wealth and habits 
of strict conformity to the revered religion of her 
forefathers. Madame de Virar’s life was one of 
pious vigor and ascetic devotion. With such a 
train of influences, it is not to be wondered that 
Lona’s very soul shuddered at the heresy of one 
so dear to her,—and that her feelings were more 
than ordinarily embittered, when listening to his 
scornful detraction of the holy church. There 
was a terrible conflict within her bosom, one of 
equal passions—her love and religious faith—had 
it not been for the faint glimmerings of hope, with 
which the indomitable spirit of proselytism never 
fails to sway the mind of a Catholic, the former 
would probably have been sacrificed to the latter ; 
but with woman, too surely, 





——‘‘in the parting hour, 
Victorious Love asserts his power, 
O’er coidness and disdain,”’ 
and thus vanquished, Lona dared not dwell upon 


the fearful price, or heed the loud denunciations of 
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conscience. * * * They parted. That night, her 
never before neglected rosary, lay untouched beside 
the holy crucifix on the altar of her oratory—a veil 
seemed cast o’er the holy virgin’s face as she knelt 
before it—and darkness, unwonted darkness, rested 
upon her heart. 

The morrow’s glowing sun poured its vertical 
beams upon the island—chasing away the gossamer- 
like mist, which seemed to envelope the never 
fading verdure of earth—and to gem every flower 
with its chrystal hues—but Romanzo’s admiring 
gaze dwelt not upon its gorgeous beauty. He was 
far away from that spot, where he had so dream- 
ingly whiled away the few past months, and whose 
beauty had so steeped his senses in the excite- 
ment of rapture and novelty. He felt as if just 
rudely awakened to the extent of his infatuation, 
which now bore a most repulsive aspect,—then fol- 
lowed a train of remorseful feelings—for it was in 
vain to woo the vision of a happy future, if the 
chain of his fate was liaked with that of Lona D’- 
Alvarez ; reason and a knowledge of his own heart 
assured him, too strongly, that the immoveable bar- 
rier of uncongeniality would ever exist between 
them,—they were not, nay could not be destined 
for each other. 

Romanzo Morley was a northerner—possessing, 
both physically and mentally, the many characte- 
ristics peculiar to the sons of a healthful and vigo- 
rous climate, and that belong to our enterprizing 
people. Perhaps, even in the different states 
and provinces of Europe, there does not exist a 
more striking difference between their inhabitants, 
than that which distinguishes those of the nor- 
thern part of the United States, from those of the 
southern. Their habits and manners are as dis- 
similar as their persons; respecting the latter, 
Romanzo’s every feature proclaimed his native 
clime. Light auburn hair clustered in thick curls 
over his broad, high brow—an intellectual anima- 
tion gave a dancing light to the clear blue of his 
eye—the prominent, but finely formed nose, and 
strongly marked mouth conspired to throw an ex- 
pression of dignity and nobility over his whole face, 
upon which two features, true manliness of beauty 
is so often dependent—his complexion might have 
been too ruddy, and of a feminine blending, for the 
taste of those who regard paleness indispensible to 
the entire intellectuality of expression and appear- 
ance——but the whole contour of his face, and the 
tout-ensemble of his person, spoke at once 


“that manly mould 
For hardy sports, or contests bold.” 


He had journeyed to the south for the united pur- 
pose of business and pleasure, and having been des- 
patched to Havana, on a speculating mission, it was 
there, for the first time, he had ever been beguiled 
into the pastime of love. It was at the celebra- 


tion of the Féie Dieu—one of the most solemn 





and imposing ceremonies enjoined by the Catholic 

religion—that he had first beheld Lona D’Alvarez. 

It is likewise regarded as a holiday festival, for 

both rich and poor engage in it with manifest gayety. 

They are all arrayed in their best attire—the 
churches are ornamented with flowers and gar- 

lands placed on the figures of the various images 

of the saints. The Sacred Host is carried in a 

richly wrought gold vase, by a priest dressed in his 
costly robes—which he elevates above his head, 
covered over with an embroidered veil—the rest 
of the revered laity follow, chanting a te-deum ; 
and, as the holy host passes through each street, 
the assembled multitude prostrate themselves with 
uncovered heads before it. Romanzo was struck 
with the exceeding gracefulness of Lona, as she 
lifted her manto, and, with upturned eyes, bent 
reverently her beautiful person. ‘There was some- 
thing so novel in her appearance, and in the whole 
scene, that he was almost induced to regard it sone 
gorgeous pageant of an eastern land, and the being 
before him one of its brightest houris. From 
that time he haunted her every step, with such evi- 
dent pertinacity, that it was impossible for Lona 
not to be attracted to the person who thus dared to 
watch her, with so much silent admiration—and in 
return for which she occasionally condescended 
to gratify him with a view of her brilliant eyes. 
These little incidents proved sufficient fuel to the 
fire of his imagination, as also to her vanity, and a 
desire arose to become acquainted with the handsome 
stranger—But failing in every attempt at any for- 
mal introduction—it was one evening, on her re- 
turn from vespers, that the barrier of ceremony 
was broken by the slight act of his dropping a 
bouquet at her feet, whilst reclining under the shade 
of the beautiful Rue St. , followed by her smi- 
ling acceptance of the significant offering. Thus 
commenced their era of love, which, to Lona, was 
the beginning of a new life—and to Romanzo the 
ecstasy of a novel infatuation. Every circum- 
stance conspired to rivet the chain around the 
hitherto -unsusceptible maiden—but, with him, the 
progress of love began to assume a different aspect. 
The mist gradually vanished from his enraptured 
mental vision, in proportion to the many manifes- 
tations of Lona’s love, and often did he find him- 
self shrinking from those repeated professions that 
fell from her beautiful lip. If the bright current 
within her bosom was ever darkened by a doubt of 
his truth, it rarely dwelt long upon its surface—for 
hers was a nature too proud, ambitious and in- 
trigueing to fear. Of all the many of her race, who 
had wooed or loved her, none had ever dared to 
change the fiat of the imperious Lona D’Alvarez, 
when once it was past; and it was rarely that the 
love they had offered, did not, in turn, become hate, 
or some feeling akin to it. She was one often 
loved, but not beloved—a strange contradiction—~ 
but such, nevertheless, has not unfrequently ex- 
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isted, respecting persons of her mind and char- 
acter. 

Not only one moon, but two had lighted the starry 
firmament, since Romanzo had parted from Lona, 
and yet he had failed in his promise to return. In 
vain had Father Clement expostulated, entreated 
and threatened her with some heavy condemna- 
tion, if she continued to cherish the sinful—nay, 
destroying passion for the heretical American. 
He was not only her spiritual confessor, but had, 
in a measure, been her principal mentor from child- 
hood, and the superintendant of her education, 
when in the Ursuline convent. Being distantly 
related to Madame de Virar, he was frequently 
brought into social intercourse with the family— 
which privileged him to continue the exercise of 
his preceptory influence over Lona, but his impor- 
tunity on this subject finally became too great for 
the self- willed maiden, and, for the first time, she 
evinced an indifference towards his friendly admo- 
nition, and assumed a reserve, that he could never, 
by art or stratagem, overcome. Not only was she 
watched by his scrutinizing eye, but she was aware 
that her aunt and brother regarded her with no 
little suspicion; for, as yet, neither had been ap- 
prized of her betrothal to one—towards whom they 
had. both manifested a deep rooted prejudice. 

“Tona,” said Julian, as they sat one evening 
alone, ‘I have recently marked the paleness of 
your cheek—the listlessness of your manner, and 
I begin’ to suspect your foolish fancy for that arro- 
gant Morley, has conspired to bring this change 
upon you. Methinks my proud and once devo- 
tional sister has proved a recreant to the faith of 
her princely ancestors, in thus being interested in 
one stained with the sin of deep dyed heresy, and, 
doubtless, some low-born adventurer.” 

“ Low-born,” replied she, aroused from her reve- 
rie by the bitterness of his tone—‘ such an epithet 
could never be applied to Romanzo Morley—his 
very stamp is that of one of ‘ Nature’s true no- 
blemen.’ Julian, I like not your manner when 
speaking of him—and I often wonder that your 
generous nature should, without any good reason, 
so frequently indulge in a disparagement of one, 
who, I am sure, never has, or could give you cause 
fur such detraction.” 

‘No, he but shares in common that inherent 
detestation I feel for every thing American. The 
people are a penurious, calculating, gasconading 
set,—of mushroom blood, with feelings and princi- 
ples corresponding. I scarcely ever met a whole- 
souled, chivalrous specimen of a man from that 
land of vaunted independence. I am too entirely 
a descendant of Valencia and Andalusian blood to 
tolerate them, or their pitiful country. Besides 
my dislike to their national peculiarities, I am such 
a hater of Protestantism, that I never could pardon 
their religious presumption, or bear their canting 
arrogance. But come, I see your spirit is roused, 





so I'll give not another thought to your fair haired 
northerner. Let us banish him now and forever, 
as unworthy of a moment’s consideration. Will 
you not soothe, as you were wont, my chafed mood, 
by your sweet music ?” 

The blue ribbon attached to her guitar was again 
wound around her polished neck, and as Lona’s 
fingers strayed carelessly o’er its strings she looked 
sarcastically upon Julian, saying, tauntingly, 

“What if I tell you your favorite song is an 
impromptu of my northerner’s, which I, at his re- 
quest, placed to the music of one of our much 
loved ballads ! Come, no objections from’you, for my 
retaliatory spirit likewise requires some ventilation: 

Oh! it was not when fortune 
And friendship were thine, 
Thou could’st judge of a heart, 
So devoted as mine— 

When joy hung its light 

On each garland I wove ; 


Ah! where was the test, 
Or the trial of Love? 


From the darkness and depth 
Of the waters of woe, 

Like the pearl that is cradled 
In ocean below : 

Love rises above, 

The dark breakers that roll,— 
To shine as a gem, 

In the crown of the soul. 


Then sav not rude fate, love, 
Would make me recall 

The vows that I breathed, 

In pleasure’s gay hall: 

The love that I plighted, 
Was pure as the skies— 
Now, I ask for no more,— 
But to bask in thine eyes. 


The rich melody of Lona’s voice had died away 
for some moments, ere the brother and sister spoke. 
Julian had gazed upon the deep sadness of her 
face, with mingled feelings of apprehension and 
solicitude—which she no sooner perceived than she 
conquered the tempest of emotions within her own 
bosom, and cheerfully obeyed his request to sing 
him some of his loved, Moorish ballads. The 
music of Spain partakes much of the character of 
her language: it is as pathetic as the Italian, and 
has greater energy—for it speaks of a more high- 
souled, chivalrous people ; and wilder romance— 
for it images a more mountainous and picturesque 
country—whilst that of Italy breathes little else 
but love. Lona'’s wild and impassioned manner 
seemed well suited to its peculiar style, and when 
Julian’s ear drank in the mournful tenderness of 
his favorite Moorish ballads, which likewise breathe 
the very spirit of heroic gallantry and devotedness, 
he felt as if it would have been a glorious destiny, 
could he have struck the last blow for oppressed 
Granada, and have been the last fallen Moor on 
her blood scented plains. Oh! what a God-like 
power there lies in music! It is as susceptible of 
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allaying the wildest tumult of inward passions, as 
of stirring the soul to deeds of mighty valor. It 
strikes “the electric chain,” wherewith the mind is 
darkly bound—and is the touchstone of memory’s 
most secret cell, often arousing the slumbering 
energies of a crushed intellect. To Love it ever 
proves a faithful and congenial sister-spirit, while 
it fills the longing soul with holy aspirations, open- 
ing to the imagination the bright portals of a 
brighter world. Yes, there is indeed a 

“Something of mystery that surely dwells 

Within thy touch, in our bosom cells— 

Something, that finds not its answer here, 

A chain'to be clasped in another sphere !” 


Bat, reader, with many pleasant memories, we 
must bid adieu to the verdant islands, and follow 
the steps of Romanzo Morley. A feeling of in- 
finite relief chased away the one of strange op- 
pression that hangs upon the mental and visual 
organs of every stranger, when he hails the crowd- 
ed levee of the crescent city—especially if his 
home has been amongst the towering mountains, 
and sloping hills. Even the muddy, opaque waters 
of the Mississippi had lost their uninviting aspect, 
which had filled him with so much disappointment, 
when he first Janded in the far famed southern 
emporiam. Perhaps there is no city, that ex- 
cites more singular and novel impressions, than 
New Orleans—bounded on the margin of a rapidly 
sweeping river, by high levees, from whose height 
one looks down upon its terra firma, as they breast 
the ever flowing current, and when entering the 
city he finds himself descending a hill, above which 
the waters roll on in One vast mass of boiling ed- 
dies—overlooking the banks most suspiciously. 
The opposite coast is one boundless level, bearing 
evidences of cultivation, in the many scattered 
dwellings—but the side on which the city lies, 
seems one continued village for more than a hun- 
dred miles. ‘The numerous picturesque houses of 
different architecture and tastes—with their long 
piazzas, galleries and out door communications— 
amongst which buildings, the high, comical chim- 
ney of the sugar mill towers so conspicuously— 
all conspire to give the coast an appearance of 
some well cultivated and thickly settled village. 
There is something quite oriental in the arrange- 
ment of the gardens attached to these houses— 
plants and flowers, regarded as tender exotics in a 
northern clime, pour their scented fragrance in 
delightful profusion on every breeze—whilst the 
music of birds of every hue and note fill the air 
with their echoes of vocal gladness. The spirit of 
go-ahead-ism seems to actuate every one in the 
prosecation of his business, for the stranger's 
fate is one of self-banishment from that paradise, 
in a few short months, which stimulates him to per- 
form an age of labor, and live alife of pleasure in one 
brief and fleeting season. In no place do men wit- 
ness greater changes in society—in public or com- 
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mercial life, than take place there, in the same space 
of time. The angel of death spreads his besom 
wing o’er all that is full ef life, sweeping away 
those who, a short period before, occupied the 
highest scale of either—and when another year is 
ushered in, a new race seems to have sprung up 
with it. Improvements are equally as astonish- 
ingly rapid, for, in the well-built, and widely ex- 
tended streets, one scarcely recognizes those of a 
few months former date. Although Romanzo Mor- 
ley’s absence had been short, yet he felt a greater 
stranger on his return, than when he first entered 
the fluctuating society of the city—but it was 
rather a matter of rejoicing to him that he could, 
unknown and unwatched, pursue the even tenor of 
his way. A feeling of isolation crept o’er him, 
which he cherished with misanthropic pleasure, 
for the very thought of social gayeties or amuse- 
ments, filled him with anconquerable repugnance, 
by recalling too vividly the past months he had 
thus whiled away in the gay circles of Havana. 
The quiet glance of a dark eyed creole, as she 
glided gracefully by, would conjure a vision, which 
would be far from pleasing to him—and that change, 
which, at first, he was unwilling to admit had fal- 
len o’er his heart, began to be rapidly developed, 
and to wither even the fairest flowers of his sweet- 
est memories. How was it possible to be at peace 
with that heart, when he was bound by honor to one 
towards whom the voice of love had become so 
strangely cold and discordant? Alas! even when 
“wishes give us our greatest wish,” how prone 
we are to rue neglect, nay, reject the possession of 
those blessings, enjoyments and pleasures which 
were so ardently courted, and for whose attain- 
ment we would have made any sacrifice, or encoun- 
tered any opposing difficulties. ‘Truly man often 
“ starves on the possessed.” 

It was in vain that Romanzo sought a refuge 
from himself in the engrossment of business. The 
disquietude of his mind, combined with the effects 
of the climate upon his constitution, brought on a 
slow fever, which so gradually enervated his once 
vigorous strength as finally to prostrate him upon 
the couch of lingering sickness. Many days passed 
by, but a consciousness of earth and earthly scenes 
was denied the stranger invalid. All the wild 
phantasms of dangerous delirium passed in dread 
array before his tortured, fevered mind. ‘The name 
of Lona frequently escaped him with a shudder— 
which was no sooner uttered, than words of en- 
treaty followed, imploring those around him to 
save him from her dreadful vengeance. The tear 
of sympathy often glistened in the eye of his be- 
nevolent attendant, Mrs. Alwyn, who assiduously 
administered those many kind attentions, which 
none but one of her sex could so well perform. 
Romanzo was one of her favorite boarders; he had 
been highly- recommended to her acquaintance by 
her brother. at the north, and being a lady of much 
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penetration, and proper appreciation of the human 
character, her partiality had been greatly enlisted 
in his favor by an exhibition of many of those 
traits, that are well calculated to enlist the admira- 
tion and interest of one of her taste and judgment. 
Every effort on her part was made for his comfort 
and restoratiows and no sister, or mother, could 
have watched him more faithfully. The crisis was 
past—the contest between the power of disease 
and his native strength of constitution was over— 
the latter triumphed over the destroying sway of 
the former—but it was a dear-bought victory ; for, 
so great was his prostration, that, for some time, 
the spark of life scarce seemed to animate his at- 
tenuated frame, and even the power of articula- 
tion was beyond his strength: nothing but the con- 
stant vigilance of Mrs. Alwyn could have pre- 
served him from a fatal relapse. 

One evening, after having enjoyed a deep, re- 
freshing sleep, he faintly opened his eyes, hardly 
aware that the room and every thing around him, 
were not the objects of his recent dreams. It was 
about the dusk of eve—the balmy breeze, fresh 
from its Favonian chambers, stirred the thin folds 
of a curtain, falling over an opposite window, in 
whose recess sat a young girl, busily engaged in 
twining some flowers into bouquets, that lay around 
her in the utmost profusion. Youth and innocence 
east a bright halo o’er her face, which was not less 
blooming than those fit emblems of freshness and 
beauty she held in her delicate hand. The sun- 
shine of life was just dawning o'er her horizon— 
the impress of gladness was upon her brow, and 
tenderness beamed in the dark depths of her beau- 
tiful blue eyes, as she occasionally glanced towards 
the couch of the invalid. The small, straight nose, 
and short upper lip, would have proclaimed her a 
daughter of Greece: her hair was the lightest 
chesnut hue, “ brown in the shade, but gold in the 
sun,” as it waved o’er her delicate brow, and caught 
behind in a rich mass of plaits—no curls shaded 
her varying cheek, or concealed the beautiful pro- 
portions of her shoulders. Her dress was a flow- 
ing robe of muslin, confined by a pale blue ribbon 
around her slender waist, and beneath the gossa- 
mer folds of the loose sleeves, was detected the 
rounded outline of an arm, that would have ri- 
valled the greatest effort of Canova. What a 
beautiful tableau vivant Florence Alwyn would 
just then have made! and, as Romanzo thus quietly 
gazed on her, he wondered if angels had not worn 
the like face in his spirit’s dreams! He feared to 
move, lest the vision should vanish, and the spell 
be broken. At length, her task seemed completed—— 
she rose and gently placed the vases, in which 
the flowers were arranged, in various parts of the 
room. Her step was careful and noiseless, as she 
passed to and fro,—for it was evident she deemed 
the invalid in a deep slumber. Placing a large 
bouquet near the bed, she then lifted the curtain, 


and slightly bent over him—it was but for a mo- 
ment—for it was softly replaced when she was 

assured of his sleeping, and quietly closing the 

door, Romanzo heard only her faintly receding 

step. When he again opened his eyes, which he 

had, involuntarily, closed, he found it difficult to 

persuade himself that what had passed was not one 

of those spells of enchantment, which often binds 

the soul in its neither waking, nor dreaming moments, 

but the perfume of the freshly culled flowers, spoke 
the blissful reality, and banished all doubt. Ro- 
manzo slowly recovered his health ; his daily com- 

panion was Florence, whose child-like simplicity 
and gentleness served to cheat Time of his lag- 
ging dullness, and her artless vivacity to imbue, 
with a new life, his languid spirits. She was the 
only child of Mrs. Alwyn—upon whose earlier 
years, fortune had smiled more propitiously. ‘The 
sudden death of ber husband was followed by many 
equally sad reverses—but, amidst all the darkness 
of affliction’s tempest, her many Christian virtues 
and pious resignation had shone with such light, 
as to command the admiring esteem, and en- 
sure the warm love of a large circle of friends. 
Being herself a northerner by birth, her heart felt 
drawn towards every one who owned the same 
nativity, and to this fact, as to other circumstances, 
Romanzo owed the large share which he held in 
her interest. Florence had just returned from 
school, when his illness commenced, and ofien, to 
relieve her mother, she had watched at the couch 
of the sick stranger, with all the kind affection of 
a sister. Her dimpled hand was ever ready to 
smooth the light curls from his fevered brow, and 
to wipe the cold dew of disease from its burning 
surface—but to all he was insensible, and every 
one who glided around his bedside bore the same 
face to him. When the flush of health returned 
to his pale cheek, and the fire of animation again 
beamed in his eye, could he fail to be otherwise 
than grateful to a being, so gentle and so lovely ? 
Was it not natural for him to feel a longing impa- 
tience in her absence, and a blissful gladness, when 
listening to the joyous music of her voice,—when 
revelling in the light of her youthful beauty? Ro- 
manzo was one over whom the power of confiding 
gentleness in a woman held greater sway, than 
all the brilliancy of genius, or the animation of in- 
tellect, could ever excite. When with Florence, 
he felt more sensibly than ever, that imagination 
had alone created his passion for Lona, and that 
the chain, which bound him to Florence, was wove 
by the hearts mysterious sympathy! The flame of 
the former had sunk into the coldness of death,— 
its ashes had been scattered by the hand of reason— 
while, in the deep sanctuary of the latter, bloomed 
a never-fading flower, whose fragrant incense was 
the very spirit of his life. His parting interview 
with Lona convinced him she was possessed of 





energies; which, when roused, were desperate, and 
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a mind too fervid and uncontrolled to submit to the 
guidance of any, save a congenial, master-spirit. 
He knew that her love for him was deeply tinged 
by this bias of character, and he felt a similar 
return could never be rendered her, by his own 
heart. Madame De Stael truly says, “ However 
distinguished a man may be, he rarely feels un- 
qualified pleasure in the superiority of a woman.” 
This may be equally as true, respecting the supe- 
riority and strength of her affections, as in the in- 
tellectuality of her mind. When man most fears, 
then most he loves—but should the preponderance 
of Jove be in her own heart, it often becomes her 
fate to wither neath the chilling winds of indif- 
ference, and to be finally blasted by the frost of 
neglect. Well might it be said, that 


* Man bas power o’er head and hand, 
But heart alone is woman’s dower.” 


* * * * * * 


“* What say you to attending the celebrated Mardi 
Gras masquerade ball to-morrow,” said Florence, 
laying her hand upon Romanzo’s shoulder, as he 
sat on the baleony—the victim of remorseful re- 
flections, for, as yet, he had not dared to explain 
his position towards Lona, or breathed one word 
of love to her. ‘‘ You say,” continued she, as he 
looked up with a melancholy smile, “ you have 
never beheld that boasted novelty of our city—and 
you know, after the procession in the afternoon, 
the ball is the closing one of the season—for the 
next day commences Lent, when all gayety ceases 
amongst the Catholics: say, will you be my preux 
chevalier on the occasion ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied he, “but I hope you will 
not go in mask—for, although I am not competent, 
from experience, to judge of such a novelty, yet, 
from all I have read and heard about those places, 
my views of propriety could never sanction a female 
friend’s appearing in such a disguise ; it is a license 
her inherent delicacy of mind and character should 
ever shrink from. You know, my sweet Flo- 
rence,” added he, taking her hand, “I would but 
advise you as a brother on this occasion ?” 

“Oh yes!” answered she, innocently turning 
her fingers through his—‘ 1 certainly appreciate 
your motive, and would wish to be guided by your 
advice. I had no thought of going in bal masque 
costume, for 1 have not the courage and confidence 
to encounter the many familiarities offered each 
other by those in mask. But you would find the 
scene much more amusing, were you to assume 
some character.” 

“ Perhaps I may avail myself of the benefit of 
such a disguise, if for nothing else but to see if | 
could successfully play the quiz on you. I will 
escort you and your mother there, and then I'll 
challenge your penetration.” 


I have sometimes been completely quizzed—but 
then, it was by some person about whom I had been 
too indifferent to notice any peculiarity. A mask 
metamorphoses the voice entirely—it gives every 
one a squeak that is almost unearthly—and so much 
alike are all, that a person finds it a difficult matter 
to recognize a friend, merely by any na/ural tone. 

“Will the Mardi Gras procession be well at- 
tended ?” asked Romanzo, musingly. 

“It generally is. Le Blanc told me, a few days 
ago, this would be one of unusual interest, as great 
efforts were being made among the French, through- 
out the city.” 

“‘] suppose if he is there it certainly will be 
extra, What is his character, did he say, for me- 
thinks, as you seem to be the object of his vigilant 
attentions, you should also share his confidence t” 

“‘ He would not tell me,” replied Florence, some- 
what gravely—‘* indeed, he strangely avoided the 
subject when I introduced it. I can’t account for 
Le Blanc’s wild ways recently—especially, after I 
have been in your company, or speak, in any man- 
ner, of you. Nay, I have reasons to suspect he 
is the person who has so recently haunted our 
steps, when walking out, and I am confident now, 
that the mysterious billets, I have so clandestinely 
received, have emanated from his jealous brain.” 

“Why did you not impart your suspicions to me 
sooner! I was not aware that you have been thus 
annoyed—lI, too, have also observed his singular 
manner towards you, and have frequently been in- 
duced to question him as to the cause, but these 
Frenchmen here are so irascible and capricious, | 
deemed it best, upon reflection, to let his conduct 
pass as some whim.” 

A shade passed over the bright face of Florence, 
when she quickly replied— 

“Tt is well that you did so—for I know Le 
Blane’s impetuous nature would never have brook- 
ed any such inquiry from you. He has Spanish 
blood in his veins, which you know never hesitates 
to heed the impulse of revenge. Although Ame- 
rican born, he has not one characteristic of his 
countrymen—all his associations and feelings 
having been under the influence of French and 
Spanish society. I heard him say the other day, 
he had a noble cousin, of the latter’s best blood, 
just arrived in the city, whom he intended intro- 
ducing to me. I have seen very little of him 
lately, owing to his many engagements with this 
newly arrived specimen of Spanish aristocracy 
and gallantry.” 

“The night dews are falling heavily, Florence, 
you had better not be longer exposed to them,” 
said Romanzo, hoarsely, while a sudden contrac- 
tion of anxious interest passed over his counte- 
nance, as he listened to her. ‘I too will retire,” 


added he, with.a heavy sigh, “ for I would not iax 





“You would have to be most thoroughly dis- 
guised to escape my keen eye—although, I admit, 


your patient kindness, by hazarding a relapse.” 
* * * * * 
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In all ages—from the barbarous, the middle, 
down to the present era of civilization, every coun- 
try and nation have preserved their religious fes- 
tivals and ceremonies. Amongst no sect are they 
more numerous than that of the Catholic church. 
Indeed, the strict observances of her holy feasts— 
consecrated days and ecclesiastical epochs seem 
to constitute the essence of their religion. Toa 
Protestant, or an enlightened student of the sacred 
Scriptures, their many flummeries and jargon of 
service cannot seem otherwise than ridiculously 
absurd. The pomp of vain show, and supersti- 
tious idolatry seem enshrined in their every act 
of devotion—and, wherever the banner of Catholi- 
cism prevails, dark ignorance beclouds the minds 
of its followers—whilst the true religion of the 
cross suffers a violent death. The Mardi Gras 
procession, in New Orleans, is but a faint resem- 
blance of the carnival, in Italy’s most palmy days— 
the country of its origin—although considerably 
on the wane there, at this present time. It is the 
last day of pleasure, preceding Lent’s most holy 
period of pious abstinence—and one regarded as 
a joyous jubilee by every good Catholic. The 
principal streets in the French part of the city are 
appropriated to these masquerading sports. The 
windows and balconies are thronged with specta- 
tors, eagerly gazing down on the dense and ever 
moving mass of persons, in grotesque masking cos- 
tumes, completely burlesqued. Carriages, of va- 
rious devices, move along in rapid procession, some 
of which are so open as to display a group of cha- 
racters, in their fantastical dresses, and, by their 
actions, easily recognized. Many of the vehicles 
represent animals, ships, temples, and, occasionally, 
some classic pageants, with their famous gods, 
mingle, indiscriminately, with cavalcades of merry 
Italians, showering maccaroni on every passer-by, 
while a set of dancing French peasantry pelt the 
crowd with sugar plums, most ferociously. Al- 
though this appears supremely childish to a stranger 
spectator—yet, to the actor, it seems to be pursued 
with astonishing zeal and merriment. These sports 
commence about a few hours before sunset, and 
are kept up until night, when all attend the ball, 
which is the grand finale of this far-famed amuse- 
ment. 

Such a scene of uproar, and fantastical mad- 
ness was surpassingly strange and ridiculous to 
Romanzo, as he gazed, bewildered, upon the nu- 
merous cavalcades whirling past him. He hardly 
thought he was in a civilized land, and those were 
rational, Christian beings, aping the characters of 
such senseless puppets—buat its entire novelty could 
not fail to excite his unbounded interest, and, with 
much animation, he made preparations for the ball. 
During the winter season, his absence and suc- 
ceeding illness had prevented his participation in 
any of those singular and exciting amusements, so 
numerous in that city—and when he entered the 





splendid saloon of the Exchange, it was with feel- 
ings of increased surprise. If the figures in the pro- 
cession had aroused his risibles so excessively, how 
much more were they excited, when his ear caught 
the loud jargon of voices, and squeaking tones of 
a greater number of masqueraders there assembled. 
The more he witnessed the liberties, the foolish 
slang, and unrefined gestures which the license of 
a mask sanctioned, the greater became his disgust 
and abhorrence of a delicate female’s being ex- 
posed to such as he saw offered to all, without re- 
gard to sex, age, or condition. Having consigned 
his charge to some suitable protector, he entered 
an adjoining room, appropriated to visitors, for 
secretly masking themselves, and selecting a plain 
domino, with a monk’s cowl, he again entered the 
saloon, to enjoy the advantages of his incognito 
enlistment. ‘Two persons attracted his attention 
as he emerged from the dressing room door—one 
masked as a friar, the other a nun; the former 
pointed to him immediately, and soon afterwards 
they were both lost to his view. He had not been 
long moving amongst the crowd, before he per- 
ceived they were again following him, rather sus- 
piciously—but he determined not to appear annoyed 
by avoiding them, he, therefore, was the first to 
exchange courtesies, which were silently received 
on their part. Having indulged in familiar badi- 
nage with many a city belle—pronounced a bene- 
dicite on those who craved one from him—aecepted 
the offered calumet from some Indian chief—robbed 
a flower girl of some of her choicest bouquets—in 
fine, had played the quiz so successfully, and had 
also been the object of many a return quiz,—he 
grew weary of the sport, and sought the party, 
with whom he had left Florence. After tantali- 
zing her, by his amusing remarks and jests, he 
revealed himself, and drew from her the confession 
of his having been disguized far beyond Aer keen 
penetration. Being accosted by several other mas- 
queraders, her attention was, for a moment, diverted 
from Romanzo, who, as he stood silent and alone, 
perceived the friar and nun approaching him—the 
latter withdrew her arm from the friars, and, gli- 
ding to his side, took his—requesting his protec- 
tion during a short promenade on the gallery around. 
He yielded a ready assent, but not without casting 
a lingering glance towards Florence, for he was 
not altogether satisfied to see her the object of so 
much attention from the maskers. 

“Such gay scenes and intercourse with the 
world must be very reviving to thee, fair sister of 
the cloister ?” said Romanzo to his companion, who 
had preserved an uninterrupted silence, when left 
alone with him. 

“ They are,” replied she, evidently making every 
effort to disguise her real voice—* but alas! my 
friend, the sacred walls of a cloister do not always 
shut out from the heart a desire for earthly plea- 
sures and wordly communion. We as often carry 
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in it, and about it, the face of patient resignation,! The nun stood a little in the advance of Ro- 
as many now wear in pleasure’s hall the smile of manzo, who, wonderingly, obeyed her injunction, 
gladness on their faces, and breathe, from their and kept his position near the iron railing of the 
fresh lips, the light words of mirth, while the heart baleony, too small to admit more than three per- 
is coldly breaking. ‘Thou art astranger here, and sons. It was impossible to enter the gallery with- 
doubtless a neophite in such scenes, as are now out her moving aside, but his view of what was 
enacting.” passing above or below, was not the least obstruct- 

“ You speak the truth, fair lady, for this is, in-|ed. She pointed to an opposite window and bade 
deed, a strange babel to my wondering sight and him observe the individuals near it. He did so, 
hearing. One that could not fail to overwhelm and beheld Florence leaning on the arm of a mask, 
with excitement a native of the adopted land of habited exactly as himself—about the same height, 
our sober pilgrim fathers—which nativity I proudly and whom she, evidently, from her familiar man- 





claim.” 


“Think you they possess, in the like degree’ vered friend. 


with ours, of the chivalrous south, those elements 
of character, which make man the noble being he 
was originally destined to be. Could a northerner 
possibly be faithful to the lady of his love ?” 


ner, thought to be no other than her lately disco- 
They were closely followed by the 
friar, whose every action betrayed the spy. Ro- 
“manzo watched the changes of her youthful coun- 
,tenance with a burning impatience and anxiety,— 


|he could not repress the fear that she had been 


“T trust such a possibility, or capability, is not! beguiled into her present act of impradence, by 


denied them, as your question seems to imply, fair 
sceptic. I myself have the presumption to claim 
the virtue of constancy, without which, you know, 
there could not exist true love.” 

“ True,” answered she, bitterly, “ but take care, 
that it be with you, a mere presumption, without 
any real basis for claiming such a virtue. Per- 
chance, too, the fair Florence Alwyn may suffer 
with others from your vaunted presumption.” 

Romanzo started. “I know you not, myste- 
rious lady, but not even from the lips of one of her 


own sex, will I hear a jeer passed on a being of 


such purity and innocence. That hour, in which 
Florence Alwyn’s guileless heart felt the blight of 
sorrow, would be the darkest to me, and heavy, in- 
deed, would be my own self-condemnation, were I 
the inhuman cause.” 

“You love her, then,” said the nun, hastily, 
“what hinders you from seeking hers in return ? 

“ Ah,” replied he, shaking his head, and forcing 
a careless smile, by way of evasion— I am not 
enough of a Catholic to embrace, just now, the 
privileges of auricular confession, and even if I 
were, | hardly think I would be guilty of the 
daring transgression of making a fair lady, instead 
of a stern mentorial father, my confessor. In mat- 
ters of love, your sex transcends ours in sympa- 
thy, but they are rarely given to the exercise of 
secresy, or caution.” 

“ Hist,” said she, suddenly, “let us retreat on 
this balcony,” drawing Romanzo towards a small 
one jutting from an opening window, over which 
swept a rich curtain of azure damask satin. “TI 
have a reason for avoiding my former companion, 
yonder friar; besides, I have something to say to 
you. First, I will enlist your confidence, by a re- 
quest to keep motionless when Florence Alwyn 
approaches us—as she now seems about todo. A 
great deal depends upon your silence, which, if bro- 


ken by a gesture, an infinite benefit will be your 
loss,” 


some nefarious machination, for she never would 
have accepted the attentions of any one thus dis- 
guised, unless he had revealed himself. Her whole 
manner bespoke entire confidence—gratified plea- 
sure, and animated interest. Every movement he 
made to pass the nun, was observed strictly—and, 
with many a gesture of defiance, she invariably 
waved him back to his post of observation. At 
length, he could refrain no longer attempting the 
rescue of Florence from her dangerous companion, 
and was about to push the nun aside, when she 
seized his arm, with a strength almost equal to his 
own, and whispered— 

“ Be still, she will pass us, and then you will 
probably be prepared for what I may communicate, 
but not one word will I utter, if you move.” 

Florence approached near, and seated herself 
somewhat behind a large pillar, festooned with 
evergreens, from which peeped branches of the 
rarest flowers. Her companion leaned forward 
and took her hand, with all the tenderness of a 
coufidant lover—her face was slightly averted, but 
the glow of delight was upon it, and the delicate 
leaves of a rose, were severed by her trembling 
lips almost unconsciously, as she listened to him. 

“Do you know any thing about the plot, evi- 
dently wrought for her entanglement?” said Ro- 
manzo, roughly seizing the nun’s hand. “If so, by 
all the inherent delicacy of a woman, reveal it to 
me.” 

“Florence Alwyn is not the only one of her 
foolishly blind and confiding sex, that has become 
the dupe of yours,” replied she, with scornful bit- 
terness, shaking off his heavy hand. “See, she 
has disappeared, and, doubtless, her heart, poor 
thing, is far lighter with happiness than it ever 
was”. A mocking laugh escaped the nun, “ but,” 
added she, “ I had well nigh forgot to answer your 
question. Yes, Romanzo Morley, ‘ Heaven doth 
often, with our small vices, light the torch that 
extinguishes our virtues,’ and vengeance worketh 
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deep to-night against ‘hy small vices. Alas! that 
innocence should suffer, or be the medium through 
which you receive its scorpion lash. Florence 
has been deceived by yonder mask, who has, for 
purposes of his own, meditated and perfected his 
revenge, by making her a proffer of love in your 
name, and she, if I mistake not, has been success- 
fully wooed. Doubtless her unsuspecting heart has 
opened its long concealed treasures in return—and 
her nectar lip has poured into his ear, without re- 
serve, the various thoughts, wishes—nay, dreams 
of her guileless soul. Yonder friar, who steals so 
stealthily after them, is accessory to the plot, and 
I, yes J, was the strong power that set them in 
motion. We may meet again, but it will only be 
to see the work of just revenge fully accomplished.” 

Romanzo in vain made the attempt to detain her, 
she eluded his grasp and was soon lost in the crowd, 
which was rapidly increasing in that part of the 
gallery. He bounded down the staircase leading 
to the saloon below, that he might regain the 
friar, or Florence and her companion. Several 
officious maskers stopped him with inquiries about 
his mad speed, but he heedlessly passed them, and 
had just reached the entrance hall, when he saw 
Florence about to pass out of the door, attired for 
returning home. She had just permitted the mask 
to throw around her person a shawl, and had given 
him her hand, as Romanzo started forward, and 
seizing the arm of the mask, demanded, with an 
air of defiance, his “ dishonored name,” 

‘“‘ Yes,” continued he, pressing his bloodless lips 
with his clenched teeth., “‘ most vilely dishonored by 
your present ungentlemanly deception.” 

As he ceased, he threw aside his own mask and 
stood before the affrighted Florence, with a face 
lighted by the excitement of the fierce stranger. 
But quickly perceiving her violent agitation, he 
threw his arm around her, and with the other at- 
tempted to unmask the individual who had dared 
to personate him, and who, so boldly, confronted 
him in unmoved silence. 

“You are probably not aware,” added he, with 
increased vehemence of passion, “ that no person 
is permitted to walk the streets in mask, and, if I 
am compelled to eall the attention of the managers 
to this scene, which you, one would suppose, ought 
to wish as private as possible, I will not leave this 
spot until I see the face of one, who has so out- 
raged every feeling of honor, implanted within the 
bosom of a man.” 

Romanzo’s threatening words seemed to have 
little or no effect upon the immovable incog, who 
still preserved his manner of cool calmness; at 
length, he leaned forward, and said, in a low voice— 

“‘ For the sake of the lovely being beside you, I 
would not recall to your tortured vision the face of 
one, who might, by one word, cause your boasting 
charge to recoil on your own head.” 

“I fear you not,” replied Romanzo, scornfully ; 





**no man living could, or would, dare to hurl such 
an imputation upon my name, and if you do, that 
of lying will be added to your villainous cowar- 
dice.” 

With one rapid movement of his hand, the domino 
fell from his face, disclosing the tall figure of one, 
who was a perfect stranger to Florence, but whose 
calm look of vengeance and sneering contempt 
was bent upon the evidently agitated Romanzo. 
Never had she beheld such a deadly scowl of hate 
flash from eyes of more terrible blackness. The 
mustache upon his lip seemed to curl like Azo’s, 
from the deep intensity and. dire malignity of a 
heart, that never failed to “‘ treasure up a wrong.” 
But Romanzo’s natural self-possession did not for- 
sake him long, and, with a haughty inclination of 
his head, he replied— 

“The nefarious plot was indeed worthy the ge- 
nius and spirit of an intriguing Spaniard. But 
methought the blood of Don Julian D’Alvarez 
flowed from too noble a fountain, thus to have 
stooped to such petty villainy. Florence, fear 
not,”’ added he, still supporting the shrinking girl, 
“although you have been the dupe of revengeful 
malice, and betrayed into a confession, which your 
delicacy now revolts at—yet, before the highest 
earthly tribunal, I would declare you the object of 
my purest love, and, with life’s last pulse, will that 
love shield you from insult, or harm. It is unne- 
cessary to have further words, Don Julian, as I 
have already been troubled longer than I desire, 
by your presence. We meet again.” 

Don Julian haughtily returned his look, but ere 
he could reply, the man grasped him by the arm, 
and whispered a few words to him—when he turned 
towards Romanzo, he was gone. 

Ere Florence Alwyn had sought the silence of 
her chamber, Romanzo had related the whole his- 
tory of his acquaintance with Lona D’Alvarez— 
and although his resentment was painfully excited 
by what had transpired,—although the sweet voice 
of the confiding girl, again, and again at his bid- 
ding, assured him she loved him not the Jess—that 
she would be his own true Florence for life—yet, 
Romanzo’s heart felt shrouded in darkness, an omi- 
nous fear dwelt upon it—for the voice of conscience, 
and of honor, denounced their fiat of condemnation 
against his past weakness. 

He assured Florence there could not result any 
danger to him, from a meeting with Don Julian, 
inasmuch as he had so demeaned himself by play- 
ing a part, which, if rendered public, would draw 
upon him the scorn of every one, and that the ac- 
ceptance of an apology, on his part, would be suf- 
ficient atonement. ‘Thus soothed, they parted. 
The soft fresh cheek of Florence was paler than 
usual, but as it pressed her pillow, on that eventful 
night, her youthful heart treasured only the blissful 
remembrance of Romanze Morley’s proffered love. 

It was a sleepless, unending night of wretched- 
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ness and anxiety to him—and ere the cheering sun 
had emerged from the horizon, he sought an inter- 
view with Don Julian. Dire words of insult and 
deadly imprecations from the latter excited Ro- 
manzo to the sudden and, to him, repulsive deter- 
mination of accepting his challenge. The Spaniard 
was so bent upon satiating his vengeance, as he 
said, ‘“‘ by drinking the very life’s blood of the das- 
tard northerner,” that he unwillingly consented to 
the usual forms of duelling—but Le Blane, who 
was present at the meeting, conquered his impa- 
tience by suggesting the consequent suspicions of 
cowardice being its cause. In proportion to the 
increase of Don Julian’s passion at any delay—so 
seemed the firmness of mind, and calmness of man- 
ner evinced by Romanzo. He retired to an ad- 
joining apartment, and burriedly arranged some of 
his most important secular affairs—then taking up 
some paper, he prepared to address a few lines to 
Florence. Only once his hand faltered—it was 
when tracing the concluding words, “ Farewell— 
loved one,—to you I now breathe, perhaps, my last 
farewell, to you I give my last thoughts.” Without 
the least trace of emotion, he placed the papers 
in Le Blane’s charge, requesting him to adjust 
every thing for both, as he was indifferent about 
selecting any particular friends to make his own 
arrangements. Accompanied by a surgeon, the 
three repaired to the duelling ground in the sub- 
urbs of the city. Never had two faces exhibited 
a greater contrast of expression, than those two, 
in that moment of deadly meeting. ‘The Spaniard’s 
dark eye glared with demoniacal rage upon his im- 
perturbable enemy—whose eyelids scarcely seemed 
to obey their natural quivering impulse—so steady 
and calm was his gaze. The signal word was 
passed, which sealed the fate of one, in another 
world, whilst it stamped the cain-like mark upon 
the brow of the other, left a wanderer in this. 
Romanzo’s pistol was found in his hand untouched 
at the spring ; he had received, but not returned his 
enemy’s fire—but his heroic generosity failed to 
excite one emotion of gratitude, or remorse, in the 
revengeful bosom of Don Julian. Naught but the 
instant death of his victim seemed to suffice him,— 
whose faint fluttering of life’s pulse, which the sur- 
geon declared still betokened the hope of existence, 
caused his heaviest curses agaiast the uncertainty 
of his own ruin—and the fury of his disappoint- 
tment, that the same world held them as breathing 
beings. 

Again was the vigorous form of Romanzo Mor- 
ley stretched, in helpless insensibility, upon the 
same couch—from which he had so recently arisen— 
but, alas! no Florence was his ministering angel! 
no tender woman’s eye watched, with untiring fond- 
ness—or smoothed, with her gentle hand, his un- 
easy pillow. The surgeon and only one attendant 
were permitted to attend the mortally wonnded suf- 
ferer. The finger of the former was pressed upon 








his waning pulse—but the anxious eye could detect 
no ray of hope in his countenance, as he held the 
motionless hand. Le Blanc stood on the other side 
of the couch, looking mournfully upon the pallid 
face of him, against whom, he had so thoughtlessly 
conspired, and brought to an end so awful. At 
length, Romanzo slowly opened his eyes, and bent 
upon each a look of recognition, then raising him- 
self up, with a strength that surprised his compa- 
nions, he glanced around the room, and, in a clear 
voice, asked fur Florence. ‘The name had scarcely 
passed his feeble lips, when a hand waved Le Blane 
aside. ‘The nun stood before him. 

“Did I not say we would meet again? Yes, 
Romanzo Morley, I am here to see that the work 
of my revenge is justly accomplished, methinks,” 
said she, pointing to the rising moon, whose shim- 
mering light, just then, glanced through the cur- 
tains, “‘ yonder orb smiles o'er a different scene than 
when we last watched it together. Not even the 
heavenly beams of Florence Alwyn’s blue eye shall 
bless the gathering darkness of thy last vision of 
earth—she received thy last vow of love—but 
Lona D’*Alvarez will witness the last heaving mo- 
tion of that heart, which proved false to her.” 

Faintly closed the eyelids of her victim—as if 
to shut out the terrible vision, before him—who, 
even in that moment of rapid dissolution, pursued 
him with the mastery of a fiendish spirit. 

“Forgive Lona,” were the words that escaped 
with his last sigh. “ Farewell, Florence,” accom- 
panied his last smile, whose beauty, even the rigi- 
dity of death could not displace. ‘The surgeon 
let fall the cold hand he held—Le Blanc pressed 
his burning lips upon the pallid brow—and Lona 
D’Alvarez laid her hand upon the still bosom of 
the dead. 

“Could Lona forgive,” said she, “ when every 
thought of this, now senseless heart, so deeply 
wronged her. No, never until her love had proved 
thy drug of death, and thou did’st drain the poi- 
sonous draught of her revenge, as deeply as thine 
own falsehood hath mingled with her life’s portion.” 

It was not compatible with the impetuosity of 
Lona’s nature, to, silently, endure the apparent de- 
sertion of one, she so passionately loved——and 
having confessed to her brother the whole history 
of her betrothal to Romanzo—it was only neces- 
sary to declare herself thus slighted, the long-smo- 
thered hatred Don Julian had always cherishsd for 
him, burst forth with increased violence, impelling 
him to meditate immediate vengeance against him. 
Not long afterwards, the brother and sister arrived 
in New Orleans, and through Le Blanc, (who was 
their distant relative) accidentally became apprized 
of Romanzo’s movements. Don Julian’s spirit 
would have searcely hesitated at any assassin-like 
act, towards one he regarded as an enemy—but Le 
Blanc’s jealousy wove the whole plot enacted at 
the masquerade. He had long wooed the love of 
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Florence Alwyn, and, although he knew his de- 
feat did not result from any priority of another’s 
claims, (for Romanzo’s conduct surprised him more 
than it excited any confident suspicions of Ais hav- 
ing secured her affections,) yet he was determined 
te throw around her a snare, by which means he 
would arrive at the true knowledge of her feelings 
towards Romanzo. Actuated by this motive, he 
consented that Don Julian should assume the same 
character at the ball, and as such, proffer her his 
love—-whilst he, as the friar, would be a better spy 
upon their actions, being more thoroughly initiated 
in the mysteries of such places. The fatal termi- 
nation of what he had connived at and engaged in, 
so unthinkingly, wrung Le Blanc’s very soul with 
the bitterest anguish, and wrought an effectual 
change in his heart, which had hitherto been swayed 
by the love of reckless folly and idle amusement. 
But the speechless woe of Florence Alwyn smote 
him with such remorse, enhanced too, by her mild 
assurances of her forgiveness for the injury he had 
meditated against her, individually, that he could 
endure no longer the inward torture which her pre- 
sence even created, and, in a few short months, no 
trace of him could be found in the bustling city. 
The summer of 1837 all remember to have been 
one of.the most fearful mortality, in the city of New 
Orleans. The blighting wing of the messenger of 


death hung over every beautiful locality, in and 


about the place. He ever seems to “ love a shining 
mark,” and many a form of pride and life was 
swept with awful rapidity into the darkness of the 
tomb—among which frightful number, were not a 
few of those who had revelled in the security of 
being fully acclimated. All business was com- 
pletely suspended, the busy hum of voices, no 
longer echoed in the streets, which were deserted 
by the tread of life, for the slow measured one of 
death. ‘The emblem of mourning hung upon the 
gilded knocker of many a princely mansion, whilst 
some ruder sign rested on those more humble. The 
various hearses, with their sable and white plumes, 
no longer moved in solemn sloth, but rattled with a 
most revolting haste along the pavements—some- 
times followed by a courageous few. The gate- 
way of the cemeteries were never closed either in 
the dusky hour of night, or at the purple dawn of 
morn. In vain could the immagination picture in 
language dark enough the awfulness of that period ; 
but November’s chilly winds soon brought a blessed 
antidote to the fatality of the dread upas of disease ; 
and soon the city awoke to a sense of health and 
busy life. ‘The annual celebration of All Saint’s 
day, which takes place during the middle of that 
month, was attended with more mournful faces than 
it had ever been before. To all who have wit- 
nessed that ceremony, it is one of curious, though 
melancholy interest—for who can enter the abode 
of the slumbering dead, without the most chas- 
tened feelings of man’s utter nothingness? In no 





place, thus consecrated, is the heart more sensibly 
swayed by such emotions, blended with a warm 
admiration for the beautiful, than when viewing the 
Catholic cemetery of New Orleans. It occupies 
an immense space of ground, divided into three 
parts, leading into each other, through a high carved 
gateway. The walls surrounding it are of suffi- 
cient depth and thickness to form a row of vaults, 
which are generally appropriated to the interment 
of stranger Catholics, or those whose finances are 
inadequate to the purchase of a more costly tomb. 
The avenues, on which are ranged the vaults and 
mausoleums, (for, owing to the shallow depth of the 
soil, the dead are thus entombed,) are regularly 
laid off at a suitable distance, smoothly paved with 
shells, and ornamented with every variety of trees, 
and the choicest flowers. Squares are appropriated 
to families, and many of the tombs evince a pure 
classic taste—whilst others are rather elaborate 
and garishly decorated. The pure white marble, 
gleaming amongst the dark granite and that of the 
Egyptian sable hue relieves the eye, by a beautiful 
contrast. As if to give an air of green life, to 
a place of such silent desolation, freshly culled 
flowers are arranged in gorgeous vases, on the pe- 
destals, and it is not uncommon to see a tomb com- 
pletely covered with the richest garlands. These 
acts of reverence for the dead, are peculiar to 
Catholic countries. ‘The home of the departed is 
never one of withering decay with that people—on 
the contrary, they make every effort, and incur 
every expense to render it one of beauty and cul- 
tivated taste. ‘* The wintry blast of death kills not 
a friend’s virtues,” which are said, by the super- 
stitions of ancient times, to be exhaled by flowers, 
thus consecrated beneath the evening dews. 

The thousand torches, carried by those in the 
procession on the day alluded to, cast an unearthly 
light, and gave an air. of solemn grandeur to that 
place of tombs, whilst the sad miserere, chanted by 
the numerous bands of slow moving priests, as they 
entered the gateway, all conspired to fill the soul 
with infinite awe and melancholy. Beside a monu- 
ment, remarkable for its gorgeousness and richly 
carved iron railing around it, knelt the form of a 
nun, in her flowing black robes—four tall wax can- 
dies burned on each corner of the ground slab, 
whose flickering glare threw a pallid hue over her 
face, which was fully revealed to the view—her 
thick veil having fallen over her shoulders. Her 
black hair was laid smoothly beneath. the plaited 
frill of her close white linen cap, and as she raised 
her eyes, their dazzling lustre and fulness startled 
the gaze. The rest of her features wore a forbid- 
ding sharpness, and, as her pale lips moved in silent 
prayer, her thin fingers rapidly counted the beads 
of her rosary. She then rose and hung around the 
gilded cross on the top of the tomb a garland of 
flowers, encireled by a chain of beads, which she 
reverently pressed to her lips—and having replaced 
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fresh bouquets in the several vases around, she again 
bent her tall person—then closing the small iron 
gate, passed out from that hallowed spot. The 
large gilt letters could not fail to attract attention 
to the tomb, they told the noble name of “ Don 
Julian D’Alvarez, of Havana, who fell, in the 
flower of his youth, a victim to the prevailing epi- 
demic of 1837.” Had the stranger known him, he 
must have confessed, that in Ais fall, restless am- 
bition was rebuked—vanity let fall her soaring 
wings—revenge ceased his scowl, and pride, that 
sin, whose original price was the loss of Heaven, 
acknowledged “ what shadows we are, what shadows 
we pursue.” 

A few moments afterwards, the nun was seen 
entering another mansion of mortality—the Pro- 
testant cemetery—but its appearance presented a 
striking contrast to the one she had just left. The 
plan and order of arrangement were something 
similar, but it was greatly deficient in evidences of 
taste and cultivation, although some of the tombs 
were costly and elegant. Silence and desolation 
reigned undisturbed, not the echo of a footstep 
broke upon its stillness. The nun approached a 
neat monument of the plainest and most simple 
architecture ; no cross or Catholic symbol adorned 
its summit; no glaring device was elaborately en- 
graved on its white surface. A stifled sob escaped 
her as she knelt, and the deep drawn sigh spoke 
a more heart broken grief, than when she laid her 
tribute of devotion at the shrine of the other. She 
parted the branches of the green curled willow, 
which swept over the pedestal, concealing the in- 
scription of 


“Fell, by the hand of vengeance, 
Romanzo Mortey, 
In the year 1837.” 


With all the abandonment of the wildest sorrow, 
the nun pressed her lips upon the dark letters again, 
and again—no silent prayer moved her soul—and 
the rosary lay untouched over the thick folds of her 
dress. The garland she placed upon the slab wore 
not the variety of gay flowers, but was twined en- 
tirely of the darkest evergreens. Slowly drawing 
her veil over her face, she folded her arms, and 
gazed for some moments, unmoved, upon the tomb, 
and then as slowly passed from that region of death. 

Within the Ursuline Convent, the proud and 
revengeful Lona D'Alvarez now passes her days 
“in'an eternal war with woe,” and shrouded in all 
the darkness of despairing Prief, which, like the 
rest of her passions, is of enduring strength. And 
Florence, sweet —* Florence, whither art 
thou? Afar in a northern home, whose healthful 
and invigorating clime soon bade the rose re-bloom 
on her young cheek, and Time the great physician 
of all mental, as of corporeal maladies, wrought 
his effectual skill on her wounded heart. Within 


cast their cheering light on all within their influ- 
ence—rendering her a “ crown to her husband” — 
and a tutelary divinity amongst his “ household 
Gods.” 


Fredericksburg, Va. Nasus. 





FAMILIAR LETTERS TO MY READERS. 
No. IL. 


My Dear R.—It being a rainy day, and 
therefore consecrated to the spirit of dullness, 
I think I cannot better dispose of the super- 
fluous lead which weighs down the wing of time, 
than by scribbling to you. But what? “Ay! 
there’s the rub’—any one can make up his mind 
to spoil fair paper with dull thoughts, but my am- 
bition is to fabricate something, which will not 
only relieve my own ennui, but be found worthy 
to perform the same good office for you, should 
you chance to be in the like unlucky predicament. 

I look abroad for a subject,—and I behold a dull, 
leaden, hopeless sky ; rain falling in torrents, water 
dripping from the eaves, water chasing over the 
window panes—water, water, water in every direc- 
tion—and by a spontaneous impulse, thoughts of 
tee-total societies, temperance and toddy flow, 
irresistibly, into my mind. The world has been 
making a tremendous row on this subject, for some 
years past, and we have been literally overwhelmed 
with temperance societies, temperance tracts, tem- 
perance meetings, and temperance speeches. Su- 
perannuated old fellows, who must dabble in some- 
thing, have taken to dabbling in cold water, and 
obliging gentlemen, who have drank all the money 
out of their pockets and all the sense out of their 
heads, excite the profound sympathies of the cre- 
dulous public, by marvellous narratives of their ex- 
perience ; and the nearer approach they have been 
fortunate enough to make to the beasts that perish, 
the more profound the sympathy, the higher the 
enthusiasm, their narratives excite. 

Far be it from me to depreciate, or speak lightly 
of so great and good a movement. In itself, it is 
inestimable ; the fault lies in its advocates. Like 
Uncle John’s world, “It is splendid, but for the 
people in it.” I cannot help thinking some- 
times, there is a want of “fitness”’—to use the 
favorite expression of an amiable friend of mine, 
in the intemperance with which many advocate the 
cause, and the acrimony and bitterness they often 
bring to bear on a subject, whose very name re- 
bukes them, trumpet-tongued. It strikes me, and 
I put forth the pretension, humbly, in view of the 
many, wise, good and virtuous, who turn the whole 
weight of their energies, their influence, their 
prayers, into the seale of reform, on this all impor- 
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tant subject; it strikes me that many overdo the 
matter, from that universal proneness we find in 
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human nature, to seek extremes in every thing, 
thereby, only retarding the good cause, while the 
golden mean, neglected and despised, creeps on 
more slowly, but not the less surely, to the destined 
end. 

Individuals sometimes learn wisdom by expe- 
rience—but that great congregated mass of oppo- 
site materials, which we call the world, is the very 
dullest, most leathern-headed, and obstinate of 
scholars. It persists in perpetually running its 
nose full tilt against the same post, scouts at warn- 
ings, despises counsels, and never, I fear, will be 
any wiser, until some great arcanum is discovered, 
whereby a man may leave his learning and wisdom 
to his children, along with his landed property, and 
slip out of his wordly experience, at the same time 
that the laws of nature compel him “ to shuffle off 
his mortal coil.” 

The history of ages, stamped with the seal of 
truth, and freed by the hand of time from all local 
disturbing and blinding influences, shows us, on 
every page, the same story of misplaced zeal, and 
headlong opposition. Every where, in politics, 
religion, science and art, wherever the world was 
to be benefitted, enlightened, or improved ; where- 
ever human genius was deputed by its Great Au- 
thor; to overturn some cherished error, or erect 
some undying truth—the fiery crest of persecution, 
the universal spirit of opposition, arrayed itself. 
Every great discovery, every wonderful invention, 
that the world has ever known, has forced itself, 
as it were, into existence, not only unaided and 
unencouraged, but opposed with all the virulence 
of ignorance, and all the bigotry of superstition. 
In former ages, the strong arm of force, fell heavily 
upon the drooping head of the pale student of phi- 
losophy, as he wasted life and health in the pursuit 
of a glorious truth—or strove manfully to dispel 
the darkness in which ages of ignorance and bar- 
barism had enshrouded the fair form of science. 
In these more enlightened days, not the sword but 
the pen, not the arm, but the tongue is wielded 
with this same intention, and the same effect. Men 
are men still—neither to be threatened, driven, 
coaxed, nor humbugged into the acceptance of the 
most palpable truth, until they have fairly tested its 
powers of endurance and its inherent vitality. 

But my object now is not to convince you, that 
opposition is, and always has been, a necessary 
ingredient in the social improvement, or scientific 
advancement ; we hold that, to be a self-evident pro- 
position—but to show that it is excess of zeal on 
the one side, which invariably produces it on the 
other, and that it is one of the peculiar characte- 
ristics of amiable human nature, to bristle up its 
back and growl defiance, the very moment it is 
spoken to in a peremptory tone, or desired to move 
a hairbreadth from its accustomed track, even if 
it be to avoid a pitfall, Or escape an ambush. It 
is this which makes so many people irreligious, it 





is this which makes so many victims to intempe- 
rance. They will not be taught by any other 
master than experience, and not always by him. 
It becomes, therefore, a question, whether it is wise 
to advocate any—even the very best cause in an 
intemperate manner, whether it is advisable to ex- 
cite this spirit of opposition, by thrusting con- 
stantly and forever the same thorn into the side of 
the not always “patient public,” even although, 
like the lancet of the physician, it wounds to heal. 

It cannot be doubted, for a moment, by any one 
in his senses, that intemperance in the use of 
liquor, is a crying evil, a mighty monster, which 
cannot be too bravely battled with, or too speedily 
overthrown, but in a proper way; like all other 
popular maladies, it must be carefully and gradu- 
ally eradicated from the great body politic, by gen- 
tle and wise means, by the slow but irresistible in- 
fluence of public opinion, which never fails in the 
end to find out the right road, let it stray ever so 
much by the way. Never doubt, never despair, 
oh ye brave laborers, in the great cause of humani- 
ty—let hope be your beacon light, and keep on 
steadfastly to the end. Be not impatient, but take 
a lesson from God’s beautiful providence, which 
suffers nothing to start into existence at once per- 
fect and complete ; but wisely ordains that it should 
pass through a gradual and almost imperceptible 
probation, ere it arrives at its full and sufficient 
glory. Look back upon the history of ages passed 
away, on every page you will find instances of the 
ultimate triumph of your great principles; every 
where, where darkness seemed most palpable and 
to be felt. Great truths, starting up like meteors 
from the midst of desolation, and illuminating the 
waste, with a steady increasing flame. ‘This flame, 
the great preservative principle of human nature, 
cannot be extinguished or subdued—smothered for 
a time, it bursts forth again with renewed strength. 
To borrow the words of one of the first, if not 
the first of our American poets— 


“ Youth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 

But Error wounded writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.” 


Yes, there is a great, an undying principle of vi- 
tality in Truéh—that small spark of heavenly flame, 
which yet lingers amid the grossness and corrup- 


tions of our mortal natures. The puny efforts of 
man, can neither extinguish, nor enkindle it—but, 
fostered and fed by the divine beneficence above, 
it needs not their fruitless aid. 

There is an excellent old proverb, which says— 
“too much of a good thing, is good for noth- 
ing”—and another which advises all busy bodies 
“to let well alone.” There is manifestly a great 
onward movement taking place in the world. 
People have been, heretofore, fighting against the 
passions of others, they are now beginning to free 
themselves from the dominion of theirown. They 
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have been securing to themselves personal freedom 
and peace, and they are now at leisure to examine 
into the state of their hearts and consciences and 
those of their fellow men, and wage war against 
mental slavery, as fearlessly, as they did battle for 
political rights and personal freedom. ‘ Let them 
alone,” as little Bopeep, in the Nursery tale, wisely 
says of his truant flocks—*“ Let them alone, they’ll 
soon come home, and bring their tails behind them.” 

But enough on the head of intemperance, (so 
called par excellence,) which consists in taking 
into the mouth an enemy to steal away the brain, 
and a few words on another, and, in my opinion, 
equally disastrous fue to human happiness, which 
reverses the order, and sends an enemy from the 
mouth, to steal away the quiet of households, and 
raise in many a family a dernon of discord and dis- 
union, which can never be laid. I mean intem- 
perance of language. 


“’Tis a strange mystery, the power of words! 
Life is in them, and death. A word can send 
The crimson color hurrying to the cheek, 
Hurrying with many meanings ;—or can turn 
The current cold and deadly to the heart. 
Anger and fear are in them; grief and joy 
Are on their sound ;—yet slight, impalpable, 
A word is but a breath of passing air!” 


The sweet poetess has here celebrated, with great 
force and beauty, the power of that gift which has 
been bestowed upon us by our Creator for far no- 
bler and higher purposes, than those to which we 
apply it. The Bible, itself, repeats again and 
again, through all its pure pages, the lessons of 
meekness, forbearance, charity ; lessons, alas! but 
little heeded, seemingly but little understood. Man- 
kind go on, year after year, age after age, setting 
in stern judgment, on the weaknesses and follies 
of an erring brother—ever ready to break the 
bruised reed, ever willing to cast the first stone, 
with a hand sullied with equal, perhaps greater 
guilt, a conscience burdened with equal, if not 
greater enormities. 

But even if we must judge our fellow men, al- 
though that is strictly forbidden—we should pause 
before we give vent to that judgment, in words 
that may inflame, but cannot heal. There needs 
some champion to arise, some apostle of meek- 
ness, some good Father Mathew to teach men, 
they have no right to pervert one of God’s best 
gifts to unworthy purposes, to abuse the power, 
which, properly wielded, yields us the eloquence of 
the patriot, the mild teachings of the Christian, 
the noble accents of philanthropy and benevolence. 
Sad and bitter reflection!—that the power, which 
can soothe, persuade, soften and heal, should find 
its most common exercise, in the sharp reproof, the 
keen sarcasm, the biting jest. That the mild and 
gentle accents of peace, sympathy and kindness, 
should be so utterly Jost and overwhelmed, amid 
the din and clash of rude and boisterous tongues. 








It is a little, but a most powerful weapon, and 
more destructive to mankind’s peace and happiness, 
than even the draught that inebriates, or the deadly 
weapon that destroys, for its ammunition is inex- 
haustible, universal, and indestructible. More than 
money is it the root of all evil—for it is an active 
worker of mischief. How many families have 
been disturbed, often dispersed by its baneful infla- 
ence, how many sweet and holy ties severed, how 
many wounds inflicted, how many hearts broken ! 
On all sides we behold evidences of its prevalence, 
its destructiveness, and its results; every where 
we see those whom God and nature have joined 
together, widely, fatally severed, by this intempe- 
rate indulgence. Instead of the “soft answer 
which turneth away wrath,” we have harsh rejoin- 
ders—bitter recriminations—disagreeable truths,— 
and why should truth be rendered thus unlovely, 
when she is in her own pure person, beautiful ex- 
ceedingly ? Think you, my reader, this is not an 
important subject ’—would it not be worth while 
to make an appeal in its favor, to the leaders of the 
great parties of social reform, to the advocates of 
association, to the Fourrierites, to all those, who 
may chance to find the tongue a potent little rebel, 
in the way of their schemes for human improve- 
ment? Here is the great fundamental error in the 
social system—here is the great first cause of trou- 
ble and distress among us. Here, oh ye advocates 
of temperance and cold water—here is a field for 
your best efforts,—quiet the sharp tongue, which 
drives the husband first to the dram shop, and you 
will have made a great step towards keeping him 
at home. Advocate not only temperance in drink- 
ing, but temperance in speaking—temperance in 
all things, temperance on a grand and liberal scale, 
and depend upon it, the effort alone will work its 
own accomplishment. 

I had enlarged thus far upon the above theme, 
dear R., for your benefit, and with the freedom, 
which your kind favor towards my poor produc- 
tions emboldens me to adopt; and, while my mind 
was still occupied with the subject, insensibly yield- 
ing to the overpowering influence of the heat, I 
fell into a profound slumber—during the course of 
which, I dreamed the following dream: Methought 
I was wandering alone, upon a vast, level plain— 
the boundaries of which, instead of stretching far 
away in the usual dim perspective of a landscape 
view, were hidden on all sides by masses of cloudy 
vapor. Studding the plain at intervals, occasional 
groups of beautiful trees lent a graceful and re- 
freshing shade, and numerous pure and limpid 
streams, issuing from beneath the cloudy boundary, 
ran quietly and gently towards the centre of the 
level space, where, as it were, by spontaneous ac- 
tion, they all united in forming a magnificent foun- 
tain, which rose high in air, its foamy crest undu- 


lating and waving against the blue sky, like a gi- 


gantic plume. Immediately in front of this foun- 
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tain, which formed an appropriate and magnificent 
canopy, on a throne of purest alabaster, sat a ma- 
jestic female figure, who, by some hocus pocus, 
peculiar to the land of dreams, I knew at once to 
be the Genius of Temperance. Surrounding her, 
and, as it were, forming her court, were grouped, 
in many a beauteous circle, the perfect and ravish- 
ing forms of virtues, which men have been per- 
mitted to know and aspire after, but never yet to 
reach. Peace, Hope, and Charity were there, love- 
ly and inseparable sisters ;—Forbearance, Meek- 
ness, Gentleness, and Love, not that profane and 
selfish deity, to which men delight to pay homage, 
but the pure offspring of religion and virtue, which 
calls all men brothers, and rejects no creature, 
which God has made. With calm, self-conscivus 
strength, there stood Fortitude, supporting, on his 
steadfast arm, the drooping form of Patience, while 
Constancy, with brow serene as night, and star-like 
eyes, looked forth between the two. Many other 
pure and angelic forms were there, but the wander- 
ing senses could not take in their lineaments, and, 
although I gazed with curious delight upon the 
spectacle, I seemed to feel a sense of its want of 
substantiality ; a nervous dread, lest the whole ap- 
pearance should vanish, which prevented my taking 
more .than a hasty view of its various wonders. 
Suddenly a clear, ringing voice broke forth upon 
the solemn silence, like the sound of a silver trum- 
pet. It proclaimed, that the Genius of Tempe- 
rance, having been entreated and prayed to return 
to earth again, after ages of banishment, and wil- 
ling to afford to her true votaries the encourage- 
ment of her presence, had appointed this day, to 
give audience to all claims of her subjects,—that 
they might show cause why she should comply 
with their requests, and make report of their exer- 
tions and their success in her cause. 

At this announcement, the before solitary plain 
appeared covered, all at once, with a mighty and 
tumultuous throng of human beings—on every side 
they pressed forward,—running, pushing, and jost- 
ling one another in the intemperance of their 
haste, each appearing to believe he had some pecu- 
liar claim to the favor of the Genius—each looking 
with ill-disguised contempt upon the pretensions of 
his neighbor—and each armed with some favorite 
dogma, or mounted on some peculiar hobby, by 
which he hoped to gain great preferment in the 
approaching audience. I observed some carrying 
banners, emblazoned with emblematical devices— 
and a great many, among whom were a vast num- 
ber with extremely red noses, rushed, ostenta- 
tiously, to the fountain and began to drink like so 
many fishes,—while one pompous old fellow, with 
a huge pile of temperance tracts under one arm, 
stretched forth the other like a pump handle, and 
began spouting out the praises of temperance, in 
a voice like the roaring of Niagara. Meanwhile, 
the Genius awaited, in silence, the approach of her 





pretended votaries—and the trumpet voice again 
rang forth, commanding silence, that the proceed- 
ings of the court might be heard by all. At this 
crisis, Dear R., I—did not awake—oh no, that 
would have been too provoking—but “a change 
came o’er the spirit of my dream”—a confused 
mistiness seemed to envelope all my dramatis per- 
sone—for I could not help feeling as if this was 
a sort of drama of which I was the only and privi- 
leged spectator. The image of the after events 
is but imperfectly stamped upon my memory—at 
least until the final catastrophe, which was too 
personal to be forgotten. I have a faint recollec- 
tion of a confusion of tongues, worse than Babel 
of old, despite the warnings of the silver trumpet, 
which rang forth long and loud. The air seemed 
filled with temperance tracts, which fell in such 
quantities that they formed a rostrum for the pom- 
pous orator, who speechified, undauntedly, to the 
very nose of the Genius, while his admiring audi- 
tors transferred to him the worship they at first 
paid to her. I could not help, inwardly, contrast- 
ing the struggling, excited throng, with the statue- 
like figure of the majestic goddess, as she sat with 
an immovable calm impressed upon her chiseled 
features, and thought it a fitting and most forcible 
portraiture of human wisdom and divine truth. 
The fitful gleaming of the one, the calm, undying 
glory of the other. The first a noisy, turbulent 
torrent, fretting at every obstacle, and foaming at 
every inequality—the last, still, silent, and immor- 
tal—like the pure depths of a mountain lake, bring- 
ing down to earth an image of that heaven, of 
which its purity makes it the truest emblem. 

But neither time, nor this intolerable hot wea- 
ther, will permit me to dilate at much greater 
length upon the circumstances of this remarkable 
dream. Among all the thronging myriads, none 
appeared to be acceptable to the Genius, over whose 
brow an expression of pain and disappointment was 
gradually stealing—when, suddenly, it appeared as 
if her eye fell upon me, as I hovered on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, casting, ever and anon, a glance 
of true adoration upon the divinity, in whose behalf 
I had been making my feeble but sincere effort. 
Methought she extended graciously towards me 
her fair and snow white hand, and a smile of hea- 
venly sweetness appeared, for the first time, to 
relieve the classic coldness of her features, like a 
sunbeam playing upon a marble statue. 

I made almost superhuman efforts to reach the 
foot of her throne, bat an unaccountable and an- 
seen influence appeared to root me to the spot; 
the vast crowd turned upon me as one man, and a 
perfect phantasmagoria of faces, distorted and dis- 
turbed into the most fantastic expressions of malig- 
nity, glared upon me from all sides. My letter, 
which I thought I still held in my hand, to present 
to the genius, as a token of my exertions in her 
cause, was snatched from me, and instead, I found 
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myself the happy possessor of a tract, bearing 

the interesting title of *‘ Tidings for Topers; or, 

the Last Kick of King Alcohol.” “ Join the 

Teetotal Society” —* Spiritous Liquors” —* Absti- 

nence”—‘* Cold Water” were shouted in my be- 

wildered ears. I felt myself borne along as by a 

rushing mighty wind, amid a chorus of singing, 

shouting and screaming. I found myself suddenly 

lifted high in air, just caught one glance of the 

serene countenance of the Genius, as, surrounded 

by her court, she floated majestically upward, and 
was soused, head over heels, in the basin of the 

fountain, with its rushing waters pouring a deluge 
of foam around me, and driving me still under and 
under with their ceaseless plunge. At this crisis, 
I did awake, but it was some time, before I fully 
escaped from the influence of the land of shadows— 
for the sound of falling waters still perplexed me, 
and kept me wandering between sleep and waking. 
A soft, gurgling sound, followed by a sudden plunge, 
was, at intervals, perceptible in the silence of the 
apartment, and, at last, fully awakened, I rose to 
discover the cause of the unusual sounds. And 
what think you it was, gentle reader ‘—Lo! in my 
basin, which contained just enough water to secure 
without drowning him—a fat little mouse swam 
incessantly round and round. He was a very un- 
willing tee-to-taller however—like many other 
folks he had got too much cold water, and it was 
his strenuous efforts to escape, which had affected 
my slumbers and procured you the pleasure of 
hearing my dream. 

If it has relieved a single weary moment, or 
amused a single stray hour, my object is accom- 
plished. Therefore, good, bad, or indifferent, oh, 
my lucubrations! I dedicate you to all those, who 
have nothing better to do than to read you; and 
so great is my good nature, and freedom from the 
usual touchiness of scribblers, that even if they be 
pronounced duller than a dull lecture, and more 
tedious than a rainy day, gentle and kind reader, 
you are still weleome tothem. With honest Dog- 
berry I exclaim, “‘ were they ten times more tedious, 
I could find in my heart to bestow it all on your 
worship.” 





RIEGO’S HYMN. 


Where our swords are uplifted 
Our country to save, 

Let us chant, brother Soldiers, 
The Hymn of the Brave. 


Its deep swelling accents 
Fly loud the world round ; 
And the C1p’s proud descendants 
Awake at the sound. 


Our country invokes us ; 
The foeman is nigh: 
Then swear for our country 





Pronder object ne’er hallowed 
The concord of song ; 

On valor more daring 
The sun never shone, 


Than the day when Rieco, 
With bosom on flame, 

Raised the banner of freedom 
In battle’s acclaim. 


Then haste to the conflict ; 
Our country to save : 
And our anthem in Heaven 
Be “the Hymn of the Brave.” 





THE BASQUE PROVINCES OF SPAIN, 
( Translated from the French.) 


I was conversing to-day with the vicar of 
Hernani, Don Augustin Iturriaga, a man of sense 
and education, respecting the immunities of the 
three Basque provinces, Guipuzcoa, Biscay and 
Alava, to which immunities they owe the name of 
the exempt provinces. This knowledge is useful 
to enable us to understand properly the heroic resis- 
tance made by the Basques to the Queen’s armies. 
“‘ The hermandad of the province of Guipuzcoa,” 
says the book of the fueros, “is a very old fede- 
ration, formed for ever and ever between the muni- 
cipal councils of all its inhabitants, with a view to 
considering the measures best suited to secure the 
King’s service, as well as that of the republic, and, 
lastly, to maintaining all the provincial privileges, 
exemptions and liberties.” 

This real republican federation is composed of 
about a hundred cities and boroughs, which recog- 
nise no capital ; the eighteen most important have, 
however, the right of becoming, by turns, the seat 
of the General Junta. This Junta is composed of 
sixty-six procuradores, commissioners, under the 
presidency of a corregidor, nominated by the King, 
who usually confers this office on a magistrate of 
the court of Pampeluna and Valladolid : if the cor- 
regidor is absent or sick, the presidency of the 
Junta belongs of right to the alcade of the city or 
borough where it isassembled. Thus, very lately, 
the aleade of Sestona, a poor locksmith, was seen 
presiding over the assembly, wherein sat the count 
of Monteron, the Duke of Grenada and the richest 
proprietors of Guipuzcoa. The corregidor cannot 
interfere in any way with the debates of the Junta, 
unless it encroaches on the royal prerogative; then 
he assumes his reserved rights and protests against 
its resolutions ; his political part is confined to this 
alone. Such is the deference paid by the crown 
to the province, that, if a corregidor should happen 
to sign an Act of the Junta, which should after- 
wards be found affected by some illegality, and if 
the province should be sentenced to be fined by the 





To conquer or die, 





crown, it is he alone that would have to pay it. 
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The corregidor is changed every six years, and 
what is remarkable, because it proves to what ex- 
tent Guipuzcoa is independent of the crown, ac- 
cording to the fuero, the King has no right to send 
a new corregidor, except upon the formal demand 
that is made to him for one by the province :—only 
out of regard to royalty, from time immemorial it 
has been usual for the retiring corregidor himself, to 
solicit of the king a successor, or else, if the pro- 
vince agrees to it, a new appointment in his own 
favor. 

The Junta is entirely renewed every year, and 
its sessions, which are secret, commence on the 
sixth of May and last only eleven days. Before 
breaking up, the Junta causes an account of its 
sessions to be published, and nominates a deputa- 
cion de gobierno, composed of seven members, 
chosen from its own body, which exercises the 
executive power, until the meeting of a new Junta. 
The first member chosen, assumes the title of pri- 
mer deputado, who might well be called the Presi- 
dent of the little republic. Formerly, his office 
was altogether honorary; now, they allow him a 
salary of three thousand pesétas, under the name 
of expenses of representation. The first deputy 


resides for three years at Azpeitia, three at Azcoi- 
tia, three at Tolosa and three at Saint Sebastian. 
He has the power of summoning around him the 
other six members of the deputacion de gobierno, 


and, when circumstances require it, he convokes, by 
his own authority, an extraordinary Junta of all the 
procuradores, without needing authority for it from 
Madrid, or from the corregidor, to whom he merely 
gives notice of the resolution that he has taken. 
The nomination of the procuradores appertains 
to the ayuntamientos generales, great municipal 
assemblies convoked, by the sound of the fife and 
tambourine, in which every noble inhabitant, pos- 
sessed of real estate, sits. (In Biscay, the law re- 
quires a foguera, a hearth, a fire, in other words 
that the hidalgo does not lie in the open air.) This 
requisite of nobility, which, everywhere else, would 
seem to indicate an exclusion for the benefit of a 
privileged class, is here a burthen to no one. 
Kvery inhabitant of Guipuzcoa, that can prove that 
his family derives its origin from that province, is 
noble from that single circumstance. It is only the 
issue of foreigners that are not noble, and every 
one of native stock may clothe himself in his secu- 
lar hidalgoship, from the player of the fife and tam- 
bourine, from the organist, the alguazil and the 
barber, up to the individual most highly situated in 
respect to fortune. Like an affectionate mother, 
the little Guipuzcoan republic, has treated all her 
children with equal love, except, however, the 
lawyers, to whom the law has not only refused the 
honor of being able to sit as procuradores in the 
General Junta, but has even prohibited their ap- 
pearing in the place where it is assembled, under 
penalty of immediate expulsion and a fine of five 





thousand maravedis. Such, in short, is the fear 
with which the bar’s spirit of chicanery has in- 
spired the Basques, that every lawyer, residing in the 
city where the Junta sits, convicted of having had 
intercourse with a procurador during the session, 
may be expelled from it by the aleade for the whole 
time of the session. (In Biscay, it is not the law- 
yers, but the priests, that are stamped with political 
incapacity and cannot be elected procuradores.) 

The communes sometimes allow individuals, not 
Basques, to make their proofs of nobility. For this 
purpose, the ayuntamiento of the borough, where 
the stranger asks to fix his residence, sends two of 
its members into the place of the petitioner's birth, 
with orders to commence an inquiry into his hidal- 
goship. On the return of these envoys, the ayun- 
tamiento resolves itself into a heraldic court, and, 
the documents in hand, grants, or refuses the letters 
of naturalization that are asked of it. The stranger, 
once naturalized, may aspire to become a member 
of the ayuntamiento, and even deputy to the Junta ; 
provided, however, he is not a Frenchman, for the 
fuero says, positively, “ Every person of French 
origin shall be forever excluded from the ayunta- 
miento, and from every office in the republic.” 

The procuradores wear a French dress and a 
sword, which they lay down on entering the hall of 
session. A sumptuary law prohibits to them all 
embroidery in gold, or silver, on their uniform, and 
the military themselves, who happen to be procura- 
dores, are obliged to appear in civil attire. 

The judicial power is exercised, either by the 
corregidor, assisted by four Judges, nominated by 
the province, or by the alcades of the villages at the 
option of the contending parties, who may appeal 
from the decisions given against them to the high 
audiencia of Valladolid, and, in the last resort, they 
may have recourse to the hall of the mil y qguint- 
entos of Madrid, thus called, because, before a cause 
ean be argued therein, the parties must deposit fif- 
teen hundred good doubloons to pay the expenses 
of the proceeding. As to the legislation, it is the 
same as that which prevails in Castille. 

The administration of each commune is com- 
posed of an alcade, two lieutenants, a notary-secre- 
tary and an alguazil; except the latter, the dis- 
charge of their offices is gratuitous. The alcade 
combines in his own person the executive and judi- 
cial powers in the first instance, as has been said. 
One of the alcade’s duties is to assemble and re- 
view, once a year, the alarde of his commune: 
this is the assembling of all the young people of 
the borough, able to bear arms. The alarde is 
commanded by the alcade and his two lieutenants, 
and each of the companies, that compose it, is under 
the orders of one of the members of the munici- 
pality ; the honor of carrying the standard of the 
commune belongs to the retiring aleade. Usually, 
the alarde is called together on the festival-day of 
the village, and each deputy to the General Junta 
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is bound to furnish written proof that the alarde 
has been duly and properly held in the commune 
that he represents. 

The aleade renders an account, to the general 
ayuntamiento of his commune, of the management 
of the public money. If he has laid by any savings 
during the year, it is seldom that part of them is 
not spent in some act of public rejoicing. In the 
general ayuntamiento, held on St. John’s day, this 
year at Hernain, at the request of the hidalgo cul- 
tivators, they were used to buy some hogsheads of 
Navarrese wine, Dutch cheese, and excellent In- 
dian-corn bread, (a kind of broad thin cakes, baked 
between two iron plates heated at the fire,) on which 
they dined in the square of the commune. 

Like the procuradores, the vicars of the villages 
are nominated by the general ayuntamientos. In 
some localities, however, as at Oyarzun, all the in- 
habitants, even the pordioseros, beggars, take part 
in the election of the pastor of the commune. The 
fuero provides that no priest shall aspire to becom- 
ing the viear of a village, unless he can prove that 
he derives his origin from it. The tithes serve to 
maintain the clergy. 

As to what concerns the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, Guipuzcoa is subject to the Navarrese bishop of 
Pampeluna, as Alava and Biscay are to the Spanish 
bishop of Callahorra. Doubtless, in making this 
arrangement, the Kings of Spain thought it would 
be too dangerous for them to constitute an indepen- 
dent clergy, in provinces already so independent. 
It is evidently, from this fear, that they have never 
consented to the erection of any Episcopal see in 
the Basque country. 

Guipuzcoa provides for the maintenance of its 
roads, and for the expenses of the central adminis- 
tration, by means of tolls and the duties levied at 
the gates of the villages. Among the duties laid 
upon the introduction of certain articles of con- 
sumption, it is at least curious to observe, that that 
which is laid upon meat, partly serves to benefit the 
foundlings, so numerous in this country, that the hos- 
pitals are not sufficient to contain them. Ifa family 
be at all in easy circumstances, it is seldom that it 
does not furnish an asylum to one of these inno- 
cent creatures. It often happens, that the good 
villager is awakened in surprise, by an. infernal 
racket, made at his door. Believing that he is to 
receive some important message, the good man 
makes haste to come down to the street; but in- 
stead of the messenger, who has taken himself off, 
he only finds a poor new-born, to which he has not 
the heart to refuse a shelter. 

Some words, now, respecting the privileges of 
Guipuzcoa. They consist of costumbres and fueros. 
The costumbres are, as the word indicates, old 
customs, anterior to the annexation of the Basque 
provinces to the crown of Spain. ‘The fueros are 


they rendered the monarchy, during the long wars 
waged by them, either against the Moors or against 
the Kings of France, or, lastly, against their own 
rebellious subjects. 

Among the fueros, is one of which the Guipuz- 
coans are very vain; it is that, by which Don 
Enrique IV. granted, in 1466, the title of very noble 
and very loyal to their province ; they are so proud 
of it, that there is not a little borough that, in all 
its public acts, does not call itself Ja muy noble y 
muy leal villa de — ‘ 

Now, how can we distinguish which immunity is 
costumbre and which is only fuero ? It is very dif- 
ficult to form an accurate opinion upon this subject ; 
for if, on the one hand, the inhabitants pretend that 
all their immunities are anterior to the union of 
their province with the Spanish monarchy ; on the 
other hand, Spanish writers are seen racking their 
brains to prove that they were all granted by their 
Kings, which implies, in their opinion, the power 
to revoke them. However, this may be, here are 
the immunities that Guipuzcoa has enjoyed from 
time immemorial. 

Perfect freedom of trade with the interior, as with 
the exterior, of the province. 

Complete exemption from every kind of impost, 
manorial or otherwise, except, however, the alca- 
laba, a light tribute paid to the crown, barely 
amounting to 42,000 reals, in token of vassalage, 
upon the importation of foreign wines and the sale 
of the iron of the province. In some extraordi- 
nary cases, and upon the demand made to it by the 
crown, the province also grants it a sum of money 
under the name of donativo, gift. 

The free sale of salt and tobacco, no impost upon 
timber, no tax on contracts, nor upon inheritances, 
&c. Exemption from all compulsory military ser- 
vice ; in case of war, however, all the Guipuzcoans 
must run to arms, but only for the defence of their 
soil, and the province alone has the right of nomi- 
nating the coronel, or general-in-chief, of the pro- 
vincial militia. 

The nominations conceded to the province of 
the notarie and the alcade of sacas, a magistrate 
entrusted with watching over the exportation of 
money on the frontier of Behobid. 

Old fueros, by which the crown has promised 
never to build any fortress, city, or village in Gui- 
puzcoa, without the Junta’s consent, and never to 
place in this province any Spanish employé, unless 
it be for the service of the carriage of letters, of 
which the crown has the monopoly. 

Inviolability of the debtor’s person, whose house, 
arms and horses can never be comprised in the se- 
questration of his effects. 

It is lastly said, in Title 29, of the fueros of the 
province: “ Such is the respect due to the fweros, 
that if ever a minister of justice, or any person, 








favors, that the Kings of Spain granted to these 
provinces, to compensate them for the services that 
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them, every Guipuzcoan shail have the right, not 
only to resist him, bat to kill him.” 

The arms of Guipuzcoa are three trees, rising 
from amidst the waves of the sea; a king sitting 
on a throne and resting his right hand on the pom- 
mel of his sword, the point of which is buried in 
the ground, and lastly, the twelve cannons taken 
by the Guipuzcoans from the French, at the time of 
the memorable victory of Elizondo, (1512.) 

I have thought it right to enlarge upon the fue- 
ros of Guipuzcoa, to avoid useless repetitions, in 
speaking to you of those of Biscay and Alava ; for 
the fueros, that those two provinces enjoy, are very 
nearly the same as those of Guipuzcoa. 

The political organization of the very noble and 
very loyal lordship of Biscay is much more compli- 
cated, thanthat of Guipuzcoa. It is composed of two 
assemblies ; the one extraordinary, known by the 
name of merindad; the other ordinary, called 
junta general. To the latter, is committed the 
nomination of the members of the regimiento, a 
magistracy under the presidency of the corregidor 
general, as well as the election of the two deputies, 
who, jointly with the same corregidor, form the 
deputacion de gobierno. All this requires some 
explanations. 

According to its fueros, the lordship of Biscay 
has the right of meeting, in general junta, every two 
years, under the tree of Guernica, which is situated 
a little distance from the village of that name. It 
is under this tree, that, with uncovered heads and 
standing, the hundred and eight procuradores of 
Biscay take, in presence of the members of the 


- regimiento sitting upon stone seats, the oath to 
“maintain the fueros and respect the rights of the 


lord ; for, in Biscay, the King is called by no other 
title. The procuradores then go into the chapel of 
our Lady of Antigua, and open the session, under 
the presidency of the deputacion de gobierno. The 
sittings are held with open doors, and entrance is 
free to every body. ‘The gallery, appropriated to 
the public, is adorned with portraits of the twenty- 
six old lords of Biscay, from Sopez, surnamed the 
Red Corsair, (848) to the Infant Don Juan I., who, 
on ascending the throne of Castille, incorporated 
Biscay with the monarchy. The elbow-chairs of 
the three Presidents are placed at the foot of the 
altar ; all around the nave are arranged, in the form 
of a horse-shoe, three rows of benches, the lowest 
of which is reserved for the padres de la provincia, 
fathers of the province, the name by which they 
designate the former deputies, to whom is allowed, 
in the deliberations of the Junta, only an advisory 
voice. The archives of the lordship are kept in 
the sacristy of the chapel; the great seal is also 
deposited there, and the corregidor is obliged to de- 
liver it to the deputies within the space of twenty- 
four hours, whenever it is demanded of him. The 


—- 


language. Two important things are to be ob- 
served in Biscay : the lordship pays no tax, not 
even the alcabala to the lord, to whom it is at 
liberty to grant or refuse the donativo, when it is 
asked of it through the medium of the corrégidor. 
Except in a few places, all the inhabitants of each 
commune take part in the election of the two pro- 
curadores to the Junta, also in that of the vicars, 
likewise chosen by the mere majority of votes. It 
is, as you see, pure democracy that reigns in Biscay. 

The other assembly, known by the name of me- 
rindad, is composed of extraordinary envoys from 
all the communes of the lordship. Convoked on 
urgent occasions by the regimiento, it meets first 
at Begona, in the sacristy of the church of Saint 
Mary, and then removes to Bilbao, when, under the 
presidency of the corregider and the two deputies, 
it consults about the affairs that have required its 
convening. ‘The decisions of the merindad have 
as much force as those of the general junta of 
Guernica, to which, however, are reserved certain 
attributes that make it a real sovereign representa- 
tion. The regimiento of the province is nominated 
by it every two years. [For this purpose, the pro- 
curadores divide themselves into two dans, one 
called onazino, the other gamboino, titles borrowed 
from the civil wars that formerly desolated Biscay. 
(It was in the reign of John I.; they fought in the 
fields of Uribarrigamboa, long and furiously ; the 
question was serious—it was whether a certain 
colossal wax-candle, that was to figure in a proces- 
sion, should be carried by the hands, or on the shoul- 
ders, by the deputies of the Basque federation.) 

In each ban, three electors are drawn by lot. 
Each of these electors proposes a certain number 
of candidates to his ban, from whom are chosen, by 
lot, two deputies, six regidores, two syndics, and 
two secretaries. These same electors then nomi- 
nate six regidores, who are called regidores elecios, 
who, in the meeting of the regimiento, take prece- 
dence of the six regidores drawn by lot.. The 
regimiento thus composed of eighteen members 
meets, regularly, once a vear at Bilbao; and, on ex- 
traordinary occasions, as often as the depuiacion de 
gobierno thinks proper. 

The deputacion de gobierno is the executive of 
the province. It is composed of two deputies, 
members of the regimiento and of the corregidor, 
who presides over it. ‘To it appertain the political 
control of the acts of the corregidor sent to Madrid 
and all the administrative, military and judicial 
measures. It takes charge of the collection of the 
taxes laid by the Junta of Guernica, to which it 
subsequently submits a printed statement of all the 
acts of its administration. In case of war, it regu- 
lates by itself every thing relating to the defence 
of the country; it decides, in the first instance, upon 
the proofs of nobility and purity of blood to be fur- 





debates of the Junta are indiscriminately in Basque 
and in Spanish, but are published only in the latter 


nished by all persons in the monarchy, desiring to 
fix their domicile in Biscay; and lastly, sees that 
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the measures, that the corrigidor thinks it his duty 
to take in his capacity of royal envoy, are in har- 
mony with the fueros of the province. Observe 
upon this point, that every guarantee is given to 
the province ; for the decisions of the deputation, 
being had by majority of voices, if the corregidor 
were to propose the adoption of any measure inju- 
rious to the country, he would inevitably have 
against him the voices of the two deputies. Be- 
sides, the fueros foreseeing the possibility of some 
abuse of power, on the part of the corregidor, say 
expressly under Title Ist., “‘ Every ordinance issued 
against the liberties of the country shall be register- 
ed, but not executed, (obedezcase y no se cumpla.”) 
On the other hand, the corregidor is obliged to affix 
his signature to all the acts that the two deputies 
think proper to enact upon their own responsibility, 
for the good of the lordship. 

Every borough, or to use a term, consecrated 
in the fueros, every republic of Biscay is internally 
administered in the manner the most independent 
of the general body. It is bound, only, for form’s 
sake, to present a statement of its administration 
to the corregidor, or to his lieutenant, residing at 
Guernica, when they make the tour of the lordship. 

Every Biscayan is noble, from the mere circum- 
stance of his Biscayan origin, and the fuero ex- 
presses this quality by the words Todo Viscayo de 
Viscaya es noble. Exempt from all conscription, 
the Biscayan cannot be compelled to fight without 
the territory of his province ; whose limits, accord- 
ing to the fueros, are the ocean and a tree, called 
el arbor malato, situated near the village of Lu- 
jaondo. 

There are two systems of laws in Biscay: that 
of Castille, which rules the cities, subject to the 
general legislation of the kingdom, and that of the 
terra lléna, or country, which enjoys a jurisdiction 
altogether special, and as old as the province. 
The cause of this difference, is, that the ground 
occupied by the cities is considered as appertaining 
to the crown of Spain, whilst the country is con- 
sidered entirely independent of it. We may cite, 
as a characteristic trait of this difference, the power 
that every father of a family in the terra Ilana has 
of leaving all his property to one of his children, 
excluding all the others, to each of whom he is, 
however, obliged to leave un arbol el mas cabecero, 
una teja y dos reales de plata; one of the highest 
trees, a tile and ten pence in money. In the vil- 


lages, on the contrary, the father can dispose of 


only the third and the fifth of his property, as is 
done in all the rest of the monarchy. Another 
curious peculiarity is that relating to murderers, 
who, in the terra lléna, cannot be pursued as assas- 
sins, if the relations of the victim grant them their 
pardon. ‘This fuero is known by the name of per- 
don de los parientes del muerto. 

At the beginning of each new reign, the Kings 


Biscay, to appear under the tree of Guernica, there 

to take the oath to the fueros of the lordship; but 

usually they confine themselves to confirming them 

by royal proclamation. 

No Biscayan can be removed from before the 

judges of his province, unless it be to appear be- 

fore the Grand Judge of Biscay, residing at Val- 

ladolid, who sits every Thursday in the year. 

Lastly, such is the consideration in which the 

Biscayans were formerly held by the Kings of 
Spain, that when the torture and the bastinado 
were included among criminal punishments, they 
could not upon any pretext be inflicted upon any 
inhabitant of the lordship. See in what terms, so 
honorable to the Biscayans, Ferdinand VI., ex- 
presses himself upon the subject, in his proclama- 
tion of 1754: “ Seeing that the Biscayans prefer 
death to dishonor, I command that no one have 
power to sentence them to any punishments that 
cannot be inflicted upon hidalgos. ‘The judges may 
increase the time of imprisonment, or the amount 
of the fines to satisfy public justice, but they shall 
always take care to observe that the quality of the 
punishment decreed against the Biscayans does not 
offend, or wound the point of honor of vassals so 
noble and loyal.” 

The arms of Biscay are argent, the tree of 
Guernica, with two wolves sable, each devouring a 
lamb. According to the chroniclers, Don Lopez, 
the first Count of Biscay, having dreamt, the night 
before the battle of Arrigoria, of two wolves de- 
vouring lambs at the foot of the tree of Guernica, 
had the dream that had preceded his victory painted 
on his buckler ; thence the origin of the escutcheon 
of Biscay. Saint Ignatius Loyola is the patron 
of the lordship; he was unanimously proclaimed 
so at the General Junta, held at Guernica in 1680, 
upon the proofs furnished by Father Don Gabriel 
Ilendo, that the founder of the order of the Jesuits 
was the son of a Biscayan woman. On the Saint’s 
day, each new regimiento, assembled in the great 
church of St. Jago, of Bilbao, takes, after solemn 
mass, between the hands of the officiating priest, 
the oath to preserve forever the fueros of the lord- 
ship unimpaired. 

Lastly, the Junta of the very noble and very 
loyal province of Alava meets twice a year: the 
first time, in the month of May, in the convent of 
St. Francis of Vittoria: the second, in September, 
in some country-borough. Both sessions are alike 
secret. ‘The executive power is exercised in com- 
mon by the royal corregidor and by the deputy 
general, chosen every year by the Junta of Vittoria. 
Whilst he is in office, the deputy has the rank of 
Major General. The nomination of the aleades 
belongs to the general ayuntamientos; in some 
places, however, it is the retiring alcade that nomi- 
nates his successor. The procuradores tothe Junta 
and the vicars of the villages are also chosen by the 





of Spain are bound, in their capacity of lords of general ayuntamientos of the thirty-six hermanda- 
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des, brotherhoods, composing the great Alavese 
hermandad. Formerly, these brotherhoods held 
their Juntas in the famous plain of Arriaga, and, 
according to the accounts of the chroniclers, the 
wives of the hidalgos had an equal right of voting 
with their noble husbands. The arms of Alava are 
a castle with turrets, from the battlements of which 
proceeds an armed arm that seems to threaten 
heaven and earth. Lastly, those of the federation 
of the three Basque sisters, as the three provinces 
of Guipuzcoa, Biscay and Alava style each other, 
are three interlaced hands with the words Jrurac 
bat, the three one. It might be said, that the three 
Basque sisters make a foreign family, amidst the 
great Spanish family. Language, manners, tradi- 
tions, institutions, all contribute to this difference, 
to this isolation. The commodities, the manufac- 
tured goods of the Basques are considered as of 
foreign origin and pay a duty upon the line of the 
Ebro, before passing into Castille ; lastly, they are 
forbidden to have any direct trade with the Spanish 
colonies. 

If you now ask me how it happened, that a coun- 
try, where the spirit of independence and liberty 
appears innate, embraced with so much enthusiasm 
the cause of Don Carlos, to explain to you the 
motives of it, I must ask your permission to cast a 
glance upon the historic past of these provinces. 
Guipuzcoa, Alava and Biscay formed part of the 
kingdom of Navarre, when in 1200, Don Alonzo 
VIII., taking advantage of the absence of Don 
Sancho the Strong, King of Pampeluna, who was 
in Morocco, invaded Alava, and laid siege to Vit- 
toria. Then the Alavese communes, either be- 
cause they feared being conquered, or because they 
thought it would be more expedient for them to 
make common cause with the Kings of Castille, 
than with the Kings of Navarre, gave themselves 
up voluntarily to Don Alonzo. “The King was 
at Burgos,” says the historian Mariana, “ when the 
ambassadors of that part of Cantabria called Alava 
came to seek him, and paid him homage for this 
territory, which, hitherto, had been free and inde- 
pendent, without acknowledging any other laws 
than its own fueros. Assembled afterwards in the 
plain of Ariaga, the Alavese communes swore obe- 
dience to the King in person, placing, of their own 
free will, the old liberties of the country under his 
protection.” 

Guipuzcoa and Biscay having followed the ex- 
ample that had been set them by Alava, the three 
Basque provinces were incorporated of their own 
accord with Castille, upon condition, however, that 
their fueros and immunities should be perpetually 
preserved. Henry III., John I]., Henry IV., the 
Catholic Kings, and Donna Juana, the Fool, suc- 
cessively swore to these fueros, and even increased 
them. At the time of the insurrection of the com- 
munes of Castille, these provinces, solicited by the 








fused and remained faithful to the Emperor Charles 
V., who, wishing to acknowledge their loyalty, also 
confirmed their fueros, and allowed them, besides, 
to have them printed. Philip II. imitated his 
father, and all the Kings of Spain did as much 
after him. The perfectly natural result in the 
Basque provinces has been a real attachment to 
royalty, besides the creation of an instinctive feel- 
ing, that absolutism in Spain is the strongest sup- 
port of their liberties. Thus, when in 1820, the 
Constitutionalists required that they should take an 
oath to the Constitution, they only agreed to it, by 
declaring that they submitted to compulsion and 
by making protests and reservations. The abso- 
lutist restoration, in 1823, was greeted by their 
unanimous acclamations, and afterwards, the death 
of Ferdinand VII. was regarded as a real calamity 
to the Basque country. At saint Sebastian, in the 
funeral ceremony that was performed upon the 
King’s death, the royal cenotaph bore an inscrip- 
tion, wherein Ferdinand was styled el defensor el 
mas firme de los fueros. 1n fact, Ferdinand inces- 
santly defended these provinces against his own 
ministers, who desired by all means to alter their 
constitution. 


Was this on the King’s part an act of gratitude, 
for the energetic opposition that they had made to 
the French invasion? What is known of Ferdi- 
nand’s character renders this opinion little credible, 
and it is more reasonable to think that he only acted 
thus to prevent the Basque provinces, seeing them- 
selves ill-used, from making common cause with 
the Spanish liberals. 

After the death of Ferdinand, the manifesto of 
Zea Bermudez, announcing the maintenance of the 
statu quo, “always excepting the administrative 
reforms, demanded by the situation of the kingdom,” 
was enough to alarm the Basque country. Antici- 
pating events, the clergy especially felt that the 
administrative reform would sooner or later bring 
about a political reform, impressed with the ideas 
of the French revolution, and that there would then 
be an end of the influence, that they have exercised 
in these provinces from time immemorial, an influ- 
ence immense, as well on account of the extremely 
religious disposition of the inhabitants, as on ac- 
count of the excessive number of this same clergy. 
There is not a single Basque village, as unimpor- 
tant as one may suppose it, that is not served by a 
number of ecclesiastics, thrice as great as the 
spiritual wants of the parish require. Thus every 
vicar finds himself a powerful abbé, having under 
command, four, six, eight, often even twelve other 
ecclesiastics, all natives of the borough that they 
supply, and all alike chosen by popular suffrage. 
Connected by the ties of personal interest with the 
numerous convents, (there is one of them in the 
smallest borough,) these priests compose, with the 
monks and the richest families of their commune, 





insurgents to make common cause with them, re- 


a kind of all-powerful village aristocracy. Seeing 
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themselves threatened, the one in their influence, 
and the other in their very existence, and more- 
over, the masses foreseeing, that the new liberty 
imposed by the Constitutionalists could never equal 
that which they already enjoyed, the whole country 
revolted. Thence, that almost unanimous insur- 
rection, because the interests of the poor peasant 
were equally involved with those of the priests, the 
monks, the influential gentlemen, and, lastly, with 
those of the numerous phalanx of smugglers, ac- 
customed to see in these provinces a kind of neu- 
tral ground, that offered them all kinds of facilities 
for their lucrative trade with the Castilles. The 
owners of the iron-mines, and the merchants of 
Bilbao and Saint Sebastian were the only oppo- 
nents; the latter, to procure the opening of the 
ports of these cities to vessels, arriving from the 
colonies, the latter, in hope of seeing removed as 
far as the Pyrenees a fiscal frontier that hindered 
the sale of their iron; both, in short, thinking the 
source of their riches better secured by the Con- 
stitution than by the fueros, took part with the 
blinstinos. 

I will conclude by giving you the burthen of 
the war song of the bands of the. Vicar Gorostidi, 
in insurrection against the Constitutional regime, in 
1823. The liberals called the Basque insurgents 
thieves, the latter reply to them ; 





Somos volontarios, 
No somos ladrones; 
Somos defensores 
De Ja religion. 


Fuera la milicia, si, 
Viva la nacion ! 

Y muera eternamente 
La constitucion. 

“ We are volunteers ;—We are not thieves ;—We 
are the defenders of religion. ‘Turn the National 
Guard out. Long Jive the nation !—And death for- 
ever to the Constitution.” 

This word volunteers, opposed to that of the 
National Guard, by the side of the anathema 
hurled against the Constitution, and, lastly, the 
religious declaration contained in the first verse 
explain wonderfully well the ideas that animated 
the Basques in 1823, and again, quite recently ; for 
the same interests, and the same passions were in 
play at both these epochs. 





ICE MOUNTAIN OF HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, VA. 
BY C. B. HAYDEN. 


“ A mountain possessing a temperature so inde- 
pendent of all external causes, as to permanently 
preserve ice, within a few inches of its surface, 
unaffected by the vicissitudes of the seasons, or 
the diurnal variations of temperature, was too sin- 
gular and striking a phenomenon, not to have early 
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frequently exaggerated a character, as to fail to 
produce a general belief in its existence, or to 
secure it that interest which this rare curiosity so 
richly merits. The Ice Mountain is one of the 
subordinate ridges of the Cacasson Mountains, and 
is a continuation of the North River Mountain; 
the latter consists chiefly of sandstones, and con- 
stitutes the western portion of an anticlinal axis, 
which at its commencement, many miles south of 
the Ice Mountain, is low and symmetrical. As 
this axis proceeds north it becomes more developed, 
and loses its symmetry, the rocks on the western 
side having a much greater inclination than the 
corresponding ones on the eastern. ‘This inclina- 
tion of the rocks, constituting the western side of 
the axis. rapidly increases with its development, 
until they become perpendicular, and form a dis- 
tinct ridge, which in its continuation forms the lee 
Mountain. It rises to the height of seven or eight 
hundred feet, forming a mural precipice, whose 
cragged summits, split and rent, shoot suddenly up 
into sharp turreted spires, or jagged pinnacles, re- 
sembling the battlements of a Gothie castle, or the 
minarets of a mosque. At other times, losing this 
wildness, it is as remarkable for its singular sym- 
metry, as before for its fantastic irregularity. Still 
retaining its precipitousness, it rises to the height 
of several hundred feet; its uniform summit, and 
rude massive symmetry, its steep rocky sides, de- 
void of vegetation, save where some stinted pine 
has “ cast anchor in the rifted rock,” all combine 
to give it the character of a huge Cyclopean wall. 
This singular structure has been thus minately de- 
scribed, both from the unique and imposing scenery 
to which it gives rise, and from the connexion it is 
supposed to have with the phenomenon of the Ice 
Mountain. At the Ice Mountain, the steepness 
and walled structure are retained, and the mountain 
forms an abutment, or support to an enormous glacis, 
or bank of rocks, which is thrown up against it on 
its western side. The following section, withont 
pretending to topographical accuracy, will show the 
structure of the mountain and the relative position 
of the talus heap containing the ice. 


This natural glacis lies along the direction of the 
mountain, reaching high up towards its summit, and 
extending laterally several hundred feet from its 
base ; the debris consists of fragments of sandstone, 
varying in size from a few inches to many feet in 
diameter, loosely heaped together, and from their 
irregular angular shape generally separated by 






North River. 
Talus con- 
taining ice. 





attracted observation. The Ice Mountain has hence 
received frequent notice, but of so indefinite and 


large interstices. ‘The main ridge seen in the sec- 
tion is known as the Ice Mountain, though it is 
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only in the interstitial cavities of the talus, that the 
ice is formed and preserved. 

“The Ice Mountain was visited by the writer in 
the summer of 1838, a season memorable in the 
annals of western Virginia for its long and dis- 
tressing drought, so fatal to the crops. The heat 
of this season, though unparalleled in that region 
for duration and intensity, but slightly affected the 
temperature of the Ice Mountain, as ice was found 
in great abundance by the writer, by removing the 
rocks to the depth of a few inches. A thermome- 
ter on being introduced into one of the cavities be- 
tween the rocks, so as to be exposed to the air 
without being in contact with the rock, rapidly 
sunk to below 40°, and would doubtless have been 
still further depressed had it been permitted to re- 
main. ‘The general low temperature of the rocks 
was evinced by the moisture which either bedewed: 
their surface, or trickled from their sides; the re- 
sult of the condensation of the atmospheric vapor 
by the low temperature of the rocks, although at 
the time, the dew point must have been extremely 
low. During the previous winter, the rocks had 
been removed from a portion of the heap, to the 
depth of three or four feet, and the cavity thus 
formed filled with snow, and loosely covered with 
planks, but so slightly that the snow could be seen 
through the crevices of the covering; but though 
so imperfectly protected from atmospheric agencies, 
the snow exhibited not the slightest traces of the 
heat of the past summer, and was as dry, friable 
and crystalline, as if new fallen. ‘The dairy men- 
tioned by Kerchival,* has three of its sides sur- 
rounded by the heap of rock, and hence partakes 
of the low temperature of the mass. The sides of 
the dairy were net however, as in ordinary seasons, 
encrusted with ice, nor were icicles pendent from 
its roof, but its temperature was still sufficiently 
low to subserve all the purposes of a dairy and re- 
frigerator. The temperature of the spring, which 
issues from the base of the talus, is unaffected by 
the temperature of the overlying mass, and, though 
reputed to be but slightly above the freezing point, 
is in reality but one degree lower than the springs 
of the vicinity, and no lower than some others in 
the same county, which vary from 51° to 52°. 
The scene, as viewed from the base of the moun- 
tain, was as interesting as paradoxical. On. one 
hand was the North River converted into a stag- 
nant pool, its indurated bottom exposed at short in- 
tervals—the drooping foliage of the forest, the 
blighted grain, tinged not with autumn’s golden 
yellow, but a sickly hue, denoting that it had pre- 
maturely fallen into “the sere and yellow leaf”’— 
all too plainly indicating the long continued action 
of summer’s heat. On the other hand was a mass 
of rocks below the freezing point, enclosing in its 
cavities snow and ice, while the spectator himself 
enjoyed an atmosphere whose bland, spring-like 

* Kerchival’s History of the Valley of Virginia. 





sofiness formed an agreeable contrast to the dis- 
tressing hot one, (96°,)* for which it had a few 
minutes before been exchanged. 

“ Having thus given a detailed description of 
the Ice Mountain, it may not be uninteresting 
to inquire into the causes which give it a tem- 
perature so singularly independent of all those in- 
fluences which usually determine the temperature of 
terrestrial bodies,—a temperature upon which the 
summer’s heat, neither in ordinary, nor in unusually 
long, and intensely hot seasons, exerts the slightest 
influence. The solution, 1 conceive, is to be found 
in the large and unusual collection of rocks, which 
from their porous homogeneous texture are ex- 
tremely poor conductors of heat. By reference to 
the description and section, it will be seen that on 
one side is the mountain, consisting of a massive 
wall many hundred feet in thickness, and heaped 
up against this as an abutment, a mass of rocks 
containing several thousand cubic feet. As the 
mountain has a general direction from N. E. to 
S. W., the talus heap containing the ice has a N. 
W. exposure. The cavernous nature of this heap 
would admit the free entrance of atmospheric wa- 
ters, which during the winter would form ice in the 
interior of the mass. ‘The ice thus situated would 
be protected from external heat by the surrounding 
rocks, as ice in a refrigerator is isolated and pro- 
tected from the external temperature, by the non- 
conducting sides of the refrigerator. The Ice 
Mountain only requires for the explanation of its 
phenomenon, the application of the familiar princi- 
ple upon which is constructed the common refrige- 
rator, which temporarily effects what the [ce Moun- 
tain permanently does—a temperature independent 
of external causes. ‘The Ice Mountain is in facta 
huge sandstone refrigerator, whose increased and 
unusual effects, beyond those of the ordinary re- 
frigerator, are due to the increased and unusual 
collection of poor conducting materials which forms 
its sides, 

* Similar, though inferior accumulations to that of 
the Ice Mountain, from geological causes, frequently 
occur in Hampshire, and the adjoining counties. 
Observation showed them in every instance to have 
a temperature far below that of the atmosphere. 
That this low temperature is permanent is proved, 
by the universal custom of individuals residing in 
their vicinity so constructing their dairies, that 
three of their sides are enclosed by the rocks, in 
the same manner as the one already described at 
the Ice Mountain. Even a thin layer of poor con- 
ducting materials affords a much greater protection, 
than would be anticipated by those whose attention 
has not been given to the subject. The means 
resorted to by the shepherds of Mount Etna, for 
supplying their flocks with water, exhibits the pro- 
tecting influence of a bad conductor. The shep- 


* The temperature a few moments before ascending the 
mountain, at 24 P. M., was 96° in the shade. 
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herds during the winter, cover the snow with a 
layer of volcanic sand and ashes, a few inches in 
thickness, which protects it from the sun, and pre- 
serves it throughout the summer, thus affording 
them an abundant supply of water for their flocks, 
where it could be obtained from no other source. 

‘« 4 still more interesting and striking proof of the 
perfect isolation from external causes, by a poor 
conducting covering, is attested by the fact, that a 
large glacier of ice and snow was overflowed by a 
stream of hot lava from Mount Etna, without be- 
ing destroyed.* The ice thus covered by the lava, 
was protected by it from the summer’s heat, and 
continues thus preserved to the present day. ‘This 
can only be explained by supposing that the lower 
portion of the lava current, immediately upon its 
contact with the ice, was reduced to the tempera- 
ture of the glacier, and that this reduced stratum, 
from its imperfect power of conducting heat, pro- 
tected the ice from the hot lava above. Whatever 
may be the explanation of it, or however paradoxi- 
cal it may appear, the fact is attested by too high 
authorities to be doubted. Public attention was 
first called to this interesting fact in 1828, when 
the discovery was made by Signor Gemmellaro, in 
searching after ice. It has been subsequently ex- 
amined by Lyell and other distinguished geologists, 
who confirm the report of Signor Gemmellaro, 
Excavations made for removing the ice have ex- 
posed the lava for several yards, overlying the gla- 
cier, and so superimposed, that the relative position 
of the lava and glacier can only be accounted for 
by supposing that the latter was overflowed by the 
former in a melted state. Monte Testaceo may be 
instanced as presenting a phenomenon more strictly 
parallel with that of the Ice Mountain, and as 
affording a happy illustration of the principle so 
frequently alluded to. Monte Testaceo is situated 
in one of the suburban riomi of Rome. It is 
merely a large mound, composed of fragments of 
earthenware vases and urns, and is supposed to 
mark the site of an extensive ancient pottery. 
This accumulation of bad conducting materials 
preserves a uniform temperature, many degrees 
below the main temperature of Rome, and, on this 
account, artificial cavities formed by digging in the 
sides of the mound are used as wine vaults. In 
July, 1773, Professor Pictet found by observation 
the temperature of one of the caves to be 44°, 
while that of the external atmosphere was 78°.} 
If this comparatively small accumulation produces 
so great a depression in Rome, where the mean 
temperature is 60°, it can be readily conceived that 
the still greater accumulation at the Ice Mountain 
would reduce the temperature to 32°, in a climate 
where the mean temperature is but 52° or 53°. 


a Principles of Geology, London edition, Vol II, 
p. 124. 


+ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 


t Deduced from observations on the temperature of the 
Springs of that region, 





“In endeavoring to explain the low temperature of 
the Ice Mountain, the effect resulting from the bad 
conducting nature of the mass, and its protection 
by similar materials on all sides except the N. W., 
have alone been considered. The nature of the 
rocks as absorbents of heat should also be esti- 
mated, as from their dull white color, most of the 
heat would be reflected, leaving but a small portion 
to be absorbed. It should also be borne in mind, 
that the air immediately in contact with the ice 
would be, from its lower temperature, specifically 
heavier than the external atmosphere, except in 
midwinter, and could only be replaced by an atmos- 
phere heavier than itself, and therefore colder. It 
hence follows that the ice could only be affected by 
the hot air of summer, so far as its heat is con- 
ducted by the surrounding rocks, which, as will 
appear from the foregoing explanations, must be 
very inconsiderable.”—From Silliman’s Journal, 
July, 1843. 





RHODODAPHNE. 


Mr. Epiror :—In looking into your last number, 
I have been a little amused to see the gallantry, 
with which your correspondent H. endeavors to 
maintain the position (or supposition) which he had 
rather unadvisably assumed in your previous one, in 
ascribing the authorship of the beautiful poem of 
Rhododaphne to his friend Richard Dabney, of Lou- 
isa, the author of a small volume of poems, published 
in 1815. He tells us, indeed, that “a highly res- 
pected and intelligent correspondent” has adduced 
some “ plausible evidence that he was mistaken on 
this point, and acknowledges that his faith in it has 
been somewhat shaken ;” yet, he says, with great 
naiveté, “I still cling to the fond and possibly de- 
lusive thought, that it might have been and really 
was the genuine creation of that unfortunate and 
ill-fated child of genius.” Now I should really be 
glad to agree with him in his opinion if I could— 
for I, too, feel a lively interest in the progress of 
polite letters in our state; but I must acknowledge 
that the evidence, which his correspondent has ad- 
duced.to prove that Dabney was not the author of 
Rhododapne, strikes me as rather more than “ plau- 
sible,” and indeed as quite conclusive—at least 
while there is none, or next to none, on H.’s side— 
for, bear in mind, the onus probandi is on him. 
He is to prove that his friend was the author. 
How does he undertake to prove the point? He 
says first, that “the poem was generally ascribed 
to him, on its first appearance ;” (‘ generally” — 
that is, “in the reading and literary circles” of 
Richmond.) But on what ground? On none that 
he states! And does the ascription, then, prove itself? 
Did Dabney authorize or sanction it No—for II. 
tells us his “ impression is that he had left town 
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when the poem came out,” and “he does not re- 
member ever to have conversed with him on the 
subject.” Who then started the ideat Was it H. 
himself t No—for he only heard it ; but who it was, 
he does not say. We have nothing then here, 
upon which to raise even the shadow of a presump- 
tion. But, secondly, H. thinks that the internal 
evidence supports his supposition. But how so? 
The piece is certainly of a far higher and finer 
flight of wing, than Dabney’s Pegasus had ever 
displayed in any former excursion. Indeed H. 
acknowledges this; but then he says: “ There is 
a curious resemblance in several particulars be- 
tween the acknowledged poems” of D., “and the 
anonymous Rhododaphne.” Indeed! This is a 
question of taste, and [ am sorry to differ upon it 
with so wise acritic ; but what are these “ several 
particulars?” Why, first “the same delicate dis- 
crimination distinguishes the notes in both produc- 
tions.” This is strange, for the notes in Dabney’s 
Poems are almost entirely mere references to a 
few Greek authors—(chiefly in Dalzel’s Analecta) 
and certainly do not show, or even pretend to show, 
any “discrimination” at all. But, ‘‘there is the 
same ardent and passionate devotion to the fair 
sex.” Not exactly, for D. is rather cool and cir- 
cumspect in his service; but at any rate falls far 
below the anonymous writer in the warmth and 


It 


glow of his earnest and enthusiastic idolatry. 
is, besides, a common quality, and belongs, of course, 


to all poets. But “there is the same purity of 
thought and diction.” ‘True—something like it, 
but with a vast disparity in point of fervor, fancy, 
and finish :—* and sometimes almost an exact iden- 
tity of language.” This is more than I can see; 
and H. has given us only one sample, which, he 
must allow me to say, does not sustain his asser- 
tion; and, I think, rather weakens his point. Itis 
true the line in Dabney’s Poems, 

** And spoil the hyacinths of thy hair,” 
is somewhat like the passage in Rhododaphne, 

“ Soft glossy hair 

Shadowed his forehead, snowy fair, 

With many a hyacinthine cluster;” 
yet, this resemblance, at most, would only indicate 
a common classical source. But, in fact, it ap- 
pears that Dabney borrowed his thought, as he tells 
us himself in a note, from Sir William Jones, who 
has 

“The fragrant hyacinths of Ayga’s hair,” 
while the author of Rhododaphne has evidently bor- 
rowed his idea from Milton, (in his description of 
Adam,) 
“And hyacinthine locks, 
Round from his parted forelock, manly hung 
Clust’ring.” 

Now, it is hardly likely that the same writer 
would have borrowed the same thought from two 
different authors, and acknowledge his obligation 
to one of them, and not to the other. The exam- 
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ple, then, as far as it goes, actually makes against 
H.’s conclusion. ‘Thus, we have no proof, what- 
ever, to show that Dabney was the author of Rho- 
dodaphne. 

On the other hand, H.'s correspondent proves 
clearly that he was not; for he tells us that he 
was intimate with Dabney, and that the poet told 
him more than once, “ that he was not the author 
of Rhododaphne.” Surely this “ disclaimer” must 
settle the question. But no—for says H., Dabney 
might have wished tu preserve his “ incognito.” 
Yes—if he had had any incognito to preserve; 
but this is what H. has not yetshown. But further, 
H.’s correspondent says that Matthew Carey, (the 
publisher,) was written to after the poet’s death, 
and answered : “ Rhododaphne was an English pro- 
duction, as my son informs me. I had quite for- 
gotten it.” ‘This, then, clinches D.’s disclaimer. 
But “no,” says H., very pleasantly, (determined 
not to be satisfied) “‘ Mr. C .’s remark is too vague 
and indefinite to be conclusive on a point so impor- 
tant.” ‘* Vague and indefinite!” Why, it strikes 
me as altogether clear and explicit. Mr. C., in- 
deed, had quite forgotten the poem; but his son 
remembered it, and remembered that it was an En- 
glish produc tion—for he knew, I suppose, that he 
had republished it from an English copy. But 
says H.—still indomitable—“ his son might doubt- 
less have been informed that Rhododaphne was an 
English production, and it is even probable (though 
not so stated) that the work was first published in 
England; and yet it might have been actually 
written in Virginia.” Yes—it might have been; 
but was itt And what motive could Dabney have 
had strong enough to induce him to publish the 
work in England; and could he, and did he do it? 
H. however, does not attempt to prove this; but 
rather seems inclined to maintain that it was not 
published in England. Yet, surely Matthew Ca- 
rey’s son onght to know, and he tells us that it was. 
But says H. (still doubting.) ‘ It is somewhat re- 
markable, that if this gem of sparkling beauty was 
really the offspring of British genius, and first saw 
the light in that land of poetry and taste, it should, 
nevertheless, have almost entirely escaped the no- 
tice of British critics and reviewers.” But is it 
so very remarkable? Is not British literature a per- 
fect ocean ; and does not the poet say: 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear :” 
and is it so wonderful, then, that one of them should 
have escaped the carping critics who were out 
fishing in their small shallops, along the shore? 
But is it certain that this “gem of sparkling beauty” 
did escape the notice of all the reviewers? Indis- 
putably—for H. says, “I am informed on un- 
doubted authority, that the attention of some of the 
most distinguished literati of the north was espe- 





cially invoked to the rare merits and beauties of 
Rhododaphne, after the publication in this country ; 
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and that they had neither seen any reference to it in 
the numerous English magazines which reached 
them,—nor, indeed, had ever heard of its exis- 
tence.” ‘This is surprising, yet it does not quite 
prove that it might not have been written, and pub- 
lished, and even reviewed, in England notwith- 
standing. But, luckily enough, I have some proof 
that it “ really was” published and reviewed there ; 
for | find in ‘* the Atheneum, or spirit of the English 
Magazines,” published at Boston, (among some of 
those Northern “ literati,”) an article with the title 
“ Rhododaphne, or the Thessalian Spell. A Poem 
2 vols. From La Belle Assembleé, March 1818.” 
(See vol. 3rd. p. 176) which purports to be a notice 
or review of the work—and isa very flattering one 
indeed. Moreover,I find, in this notice or review, 
a sort of glance at the author of the poem in the 
following words: “ The author has thought proper 
to envelope himself in an anonymous mantle; but 
it is impossible for him to disguise his peculiar 
sweetness, elegance of style, and real erudition; 
as he wishes, however, to screen his brightness 
behind a cloud, we will not give even our conjec- 
tures to the public ; fully aware that those who have 
read his former works with the same attention and 
admiration that we have, will easily discover his 
numbers in Rhododaphne ; which is one of those 
fascinating poems that really casts a spell over the 
whole mind; and with which no reader of taste 
will be satisfied by only giving it a single perusal.” 
It would seem then that the author was well known 
in London; though it seems his name has not yet 
transpired on this side of the Atlantic, at least, has 
not been uttered in the “reading and literary cir- 
cles” of Richmond. 
But how does it happen, then, that Thomas 
Roscoe has “ assigned a conspicuous place to this 
beautiful production” in his “ Specimens of Ame- 
rican Poets?” This is altogether a mistake. He 
has not even mentioned it in his book. 
After this, your correspondent H. may continue 
to indulge “ the fond and possibly delusive thought 
that” Rhododaphne “might have been”—but, I 


think, he will hardly contend any longer that “ it 


really was”—written by his gifted but * unfortu- 
nate” friend. A Reaper. 





A WORD TO THE SLUGGISH. 


Lose this day loitering—’twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the next day more dilatory ; 
The indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute— 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated— 


LOVE’S LAST WORK. 





BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


“ Mightier thou art, and ever wert, 
O, Love—than Death !” 


I. 


A soft Italian sunset its rich warm purple spread— 
Blending its royal rays, with hues of gold and ruby red : 

A still and shining lake, beneath, mirror’d each passing die, 
Which in its sun-born glory lay, bright as the bending sky. 


Il. 


Serenely radiant and fair, that Southern sunset play’d 
Around a Cottage Home, which stood, ina green, luxuriant 
glade— 

Filling the glossy chesnut stems, with veins of tender light, 
And flinging, o’er the olive leaf, a veil more silvery bright. 


III. 


But its parting glow fell loveliest, where a starry jasmine 
wound, 
With the myrtle and rose-laurel, an open casement round ; 
Through which the citron-odors and lime-tree’s fragrance 
stole, 
And a nightingale made music, to charm the pensive soul. 
Iv. 
But unheeded fell the sunlight, thro’ the rich and bow’ry 
gloom, 
Unheeded stray’d sweet scents and sounds, through the 
Dying Painter’s room. 
Upon his silken couch he lay, but his thoughts were all of 
her, 
Who had been the starlight of his dreams, his boyhood’s 
worshipper. 

Vv. 


Long did his dark, adoring eye, rest on her lovely face, 

As tho’ to grave upon his soul, each fair and faultless grace. 
He spoke at last,—and low, and deep, yet melting was the 
tone, 

That thrill’d the list’ning ear of her, who watch'd him there 
alone. 


“The Spirit of my Art— 

The high—the beautiful, the God-like spirit— 
Visits once more my heart, 

Its last, last crown of triumph to inherit! 
Come hither, love, this parting work shall be 
Worthy my skill,—and thee. 


“ And thou—stand as thou art— 
Just lay that soft-braid, from thy snowy forehead, 
And IJ, ere I depart, 
Will paint such loveliness, as ne’er was borrow’d 
From Raphael’s Mary,—so divinely fair, 
Thou standest, half-drooping there ! 


“Yes! thou art wondrous fair— 

Not the rich, radiant beauty, that I found thee— 
But a loveliness more rare— 

Refin’d and chasten’d, floateth soft around thee— 

Thy cheek is pale, and thy pure, pure brow 
Showeth the blue veins now! ~ 


“ But how serenely bright 

The dear work grows, beneath my quiv’ring fingers ;— 
See! I have caught the light— 

The spiritual light, that in thy blue eye lingers— 

And given, to those curv'd lips, the tenderness 








Begin it, and the work will be completed !— Goethe. 








Born of thy love’s exvess. 
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“ But how much dwells unseen, 
My blessed, blessed one! O, nought can ever 
Show forth what thou hast been, 
Through all the changes of * Life’s fitful fever : — 
Unto my heart, thy deep, devoted love 
Hath been all gifis above! 


* For ail thy gentle cares— 
Thy patient ministry, through long hours of sickness— 
For thy watchings, and thy prayers— 
Thy hopeful spirit, rais’d to aid my weakness— 
For thy youth, thy bloom, made offerings unto me— 
For all, again | bless thee ! 


“ Now lay my weary head,— 

For the last time, upon thy faithful bosom. 
O, weep not thus, belov’d ! 

Yet, yet a little while, my drooping blossom, 

And thou shalt fill that vacant place by me— 
Under yon spreading tree ! . 


“ And let this comfort thee, 
That our Souls’ Love is not of things that perish ; 
It will immortal be 
And holy, as the Faith our spirits cherish.— 
We shall ‘ o’ersweep the grave,’ again to dwell 
Beside each other—love—farewell !” 
July, 1843. 





VIRGINIA ANTIQUITIES. 


To THe Epiror or THE MESSENGER: 


Dear Sir.—I have, in a desultory way, made 
some small Virginia antiquarian and _ historical 
collections, which I should be pleased to see pre- 
served in the columns of your periodical. The 
contributions of this sort, which any one person, 
(whose means of research are as limited as mine,) 
can make, can hardly, of themselves, be very ex- 
tensive, or valuable. I suppose, however, that 
there are a good many persons in Virginia, who, 
toa greater or less extent, indulge in a taste of 
this kind. Now, if each of these will communi- 
cate to the public the fruits of his inquiry, the ag- 
gregate might make up a large and opulent stock 
of curious and important materials for the history 
of the state. The field is wide and interesting, 
and too much neglected. There are precious 
manuscripts, that ought to be snatched from the 
vortex of oblivion; there are local traditions and 
legends, and personal reminiscenses which, unless 
soon rescued, may perish, and be forgotten. There 
is in Virginia no historical society, whose archives 
would be the proper repository of such materials.* 
Individual efforts alone can be looked to in this 
behalf. Manuscripts and documents might, how- 
ever, be deposited for preservation in the several 
libraries of the state, of the university, and of the 
colleges. It is necessary to winnow from all the 
musty old manuscripts reposing in the closets, the 
chests and drawers, and desks of Virginia, such 


es 


as are of areal value. Thus winnowed and filed 
away, some of the more valuable might deserve to 

be published, in extenso. From others, extracts 

might be made ; while the remainder would afford, 

at all times, to the student, the antiquary, or the 

historian, an ample store of useful information. 

As Virginia traces back the thread of her history 

only about 237 years to the first settlement at 

Jamestown, the term, “Virginia antiquities,” sounds 
like a solecism, and may excite a smile in those 

who have been accustomed to refer the word to 
the monuments of the old hemisphere, Gothic 

churches, mouldering feudal towers, or classic mar- 
ble ruins. But, in this world, every thing is reck- 
oned by comparison. Thus, there is a compara- 
tive antiquity, so to speak, even here in Virginia. 

Accordingly, Richard Bland, the distinguished 
revolutionary patriot, who died 65 years ago, was, 
on account of his intimate knowledge of the early 
laws and history of the colony, styled “the Vir- 
ginia antiquary.” 

Although Mr. Jefferson, in 1781, said, that “ the 
genius of architecture had shed its maledictions 
over the land,” yet there are old houses in Virgi- 
nia, which, whatever may be their architectural 
merits, may command attention, as being associated 
with the memory of great men, whose names have 
resounded over all Christendom. Who would not 
pause to behold the birth-place of Washington, or 
Jefferson, or Madison, or Henry,—or the spot 
where repose the ashes of a Lee, a Nelson, a 
Bland, a Mason, or a Randolph? 

There are to be found in Virginia not a few old 
books accumulated in the libraries of old seats,— 
the neglected heir-looms of a former age. Per- 
haps a curious bibliopolist might discover, in lower 
Virginia, antique tomes of rare value, and, possibly, 
some that are even obsolete in England. 

Many interesting materials may be gleaned from 
the files of newspapers. 

Some of the inscriptions in Virginia are, like- 
wise, worthy of preservation. Monumental evi- 
dence, of dates and other matters of fact, is, of all 
others, the most accurate and authentic. Much 
good biography and history may be derived from 
that source. In a state, so extensive as Virginia, 
where the aboriginal race, after long-continued 
bloody hostilities, has been obliterated—where the 
Saxon settlers have gradually extended them- 
selves from the seaboard to the Alleghanies, which 
has been the scene of Bacon’s rebellion, and 
of many interesting revolutionary events, inclu- 
ding the crowning triumph of Yorktown—there 
must exist a multiplicity of legends and traditions. 
An attractive volume might be filled with the “ Le- 
gends of Virginia.” The incidents of the first 
settlement, the sanguinary conflicts with the Indian 
savages, the stories of the revolution, the lights 
and shadows of the pioneer's life—these all con- 








* There was an historical society in Virginia. Could it 
not be revived and sustained ?— Ed. 
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of History”—the poetry of real life. Fiction has 
already laid the scene of several of her minor 
works in Virginia;—the future may bring forth 
other and nobler creations. 

A great deal of curious and valuable informa- 
tion is in the possession of aged persons. Their 
reminiscences, if not soon secured and recorded, 
may be lost in oblivion. Have we no “ Old Mor- 
tality” among us to scoop out the moss-covered 
inscriptions of our ancestors, and to gather, with a 
fond inquisitiveness, from the aged, their recollec- 
tions of a former day? 

It is the custom among the Arabs, in crossing 
their deserts, for each pilgrim, in passing by a 
memorable spot, to cast a stone thereon. Atlength, 
a lofty pile is reared. So let those, who are ani- 
mated by a patriotic solicitude for all that concerns 
their native state, contribute, each his quota, to 
the common stock—each add a ray to the pencil 
of light. 

For myself, I offer the following collections 
already alluded to, which, with your permission, 
shall be the first of aseries to be communicated to 
the Messenger. 

Petersburg, July 24, 1843. 


C. C. 


From a tombstone at Rosewell (on York river, in the 
county of Gloucester) formerly the seat of John Page, some- 
time Governor of Virginia. 

Sacre et pie memorize 
Hoc monumentum positum doloris ab honorato Mann 
Page armigero, charissime suz conjugis Judithe 
in ipso wtatis flore decusse, amatissimi Ralph 
Wormeley in agro Middlesexiz armigeri, nec-non 
Virginie Secretary quondam meritissimi, 
filix, dignissima, lectissime, dilectissima-que 
femine, que vixit in sanctissimo matrimonio quatuor 
annos totidem-que menses, unius-que sexus 
unum superstitem reliquit Ralphum et 
Mariam vera patris simul et matris edypa, 
habuit-que tertium Mann nominatim vix 
quingue dies videntem, sub hoe silenti marmore 
matre sua inclusum post cujus partum 
tertio die mortalitatem pro immortalitate 
commutavit. Proh dolor! Inter uxores 
amantissima, inter matres fuit optima, 
candida domina, cui sumnia comitas 
cum venustissima suavitate morum et 
sermontm conjuncta, obiit duodeciimo die decembris 
anno millesimo septingentesimo decimo sexto, wtatis sue 
vicesimo secundo. 


Inscription copied from a tombstone in the yard of the 
old church at Yorktown. The inscription composed by 
Rev. Mr. Camm of William and Mary College. 

Hie Jacet 
Spe certa resurgendi in Christo, 
Tuomas Newson, Generosus 
filius Hugonis et Saria Nelson 
de Remith in Comitatu Cumbriez, 
natus 20mo. die Februarii, Anno Domini 
1677. Vite bene geste finem implevit 
septimo die Octobris 1745, etatis 
suz 68vo. 

{N. B. On the marble is carved the Nelson coat of arms, 

the crest a Knight’s head, surmounted by fleurs de lis.] 


Vout. IX—71 


Another found at the same place. 


Here lies the body 
of the Honle. Wittiam Ne son, Esq., 
late President of his majesty’s council 
in this dominion, 
In whom the love of man 
and the love of God so restrained 
& enforced each other, 
and so invigorated the mental powers, in general, 
as not only to defend him from the vices 
and follies of his age and country, ut also 
to render it a matter of difficult decision, 
in what part of laudable conduct 
he most excelled, whether in the 
tender and endearing accomplishments 
of domestic life, or in the more arduous 
duties of a wider circuit ; 
whether in the graces of hospitality, humanity, or piety. 
Reader, if you feel the spirit of that exalted ardor which 
aspires to the felicity of conscious virtue, animated by those 
stimulating and divine admonitions, perform the task 
and expect the distinction of the righteous man. 
Ob. 19th Nov. An. Dom, 1772. A£tatis 61. 


Inscription on the tombstone of Benjamin Harrison, Esq., 
who lies buried at Westover, on James River. 


Memorize Sacrum. 

Hic situs est in spé resurrectionisBENJAMINUS HARRISON, 
de BerkeLtey Bensjamint Hareison, de Surrey filius 
natu maximus uxorem duxit ELizapeTHam Lupovict 
BurweE i GLovcesTercensi filiam e qua filium 
reliquit unicum BENJAMINUM et unicam 
filiam ELIzaBeTHAM. 

Obiit Aprilis.—-Anno Domini. Mpccx 
ZEtatis XXXVII. 

Plurimm Desideratus. 

Prolocutor Domus Burgunsium, causidicus ingenio 
doctrina eloquentia fide et Ag«idavpupra insignis, 
Viduaram, orphanorum omnium-que pauperum 
& oppressorum patronus indefessus. Controversiarum 
et litium Arbiter et Diremptor Auspicatus et 
Pacificus. In administratione Justitiz absque 
tricis et ambagibus, Comitatus bujus Judex, equis- 
simus, ibidem-que impietatis et nequitiz 
vindex acerrimus Libertatis Patrie assertor 
intrepidus et boni publici imprimis studiosus. 
Hunc merito proprium VIRGINIA jactat alumnum. 

Tam propere abreptum querebunda dolet. 
Publicus hine dolor et nunquam reparabile damnum. 
Det Deus ut Vite sint documenta nove ! 


A beautiful monument of curious workmanship was 
erected in the chapel of the college of William & Mary, 
at Williamsburg, to the memory of Sir John Randolph, 
knight, who was interred there, which has the following 
inscription upon it :— 

Hoc juxta Marmor S. E. 
JoHANNES RANDOLPH Eques ; 
Houjus collegii dulee ornamentum, alumnus ; 
Insigne presidium gubernator 
Grande Columen Senator 
Gulielmum patrem generosum 
Mariam ex Ishamorum stirpe 
In agro Northamptoniensi matrem 
preclaris dolibus honestavit 
filius natu sextus 
Literis humanioribus 
artibus-que ingenuis fideliter instructus 





(Illi quippe fuerat tum eruditionis 
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Tum doctrine sitis nunguam explenda) 
Hospitium Graiense concessit 
Quo in domicilio 
Stadiis unice deditus 
Statim inter legum peritos excelluit 
Togam-que induit 
Causis validissimus agendis 
In Patriam 
Quan semper habuit charissimam reversus 
Causidici 
Senatus primum clerici, deinde prolocutoris 
Thesaurarii 
Legati ad Anglos semel atque iterum missi 
Glocestrie demum curiv judicis primarii 
Vices arduas honestas-que sustinuit 
Perite graviter integre 
Quibus in muniis 
Vix parem habuit 
Superiorem certe neminem 
Hos omnes quos optime meruit honores 
Cum ingenua totius corporis pulchritudo 
Et quidam Senatorius decor 
Tum eximium ingenii acumen 
Egregie illustrarunt. 

At Equitas summi juris expers 
Clientum fidele omnium 
Pauperiorum sine mercede patrocinium 
Hospitium sive luxu splendidum 
Veritas sine fuco 
Sine fastu charitas 
Ceteris animi virtutibus 
Facile preluxerunt 
Tandem 
Laboribus vigiliis-que fractus 
Morbo-que lentissimo confectus 
Cum sibi satis sed amicis, sed Reip : parum vixisset. 
Susannam 
Petri Beverley Armigeri 
filiam natu minimam 
Conjugem dilectissimam 
(Ex qua tres filios filiam-que unicam susceperat) 
Sui magno Janguentem desiderio 
Reliquit. 

6 tonon: Mar: Anno Dom: 1736-7. 
Etat . 44.* 


* We have often stood in the venerable old chapel and 
read this inscription, which, together with the once sacred 
desk, alone remained to tell to what use the spacious apart- 
ment had been appropriated. The beautiful marble slab 
bearing the nicely carved inscription is set into the wall, 
some distance from the floor. When we were an inmate 
of William & Mary, the chapel was entirely neglected, 
used, perhaps, by some carpenters to store lumber in; but 
since then her spirited professors and trustees have had it 
repaired ; and, on the 4th July last, restored to its ancient 
nse, it contained many of her dutiful and faithful alumni. 
The country had been ungrateful to the old shrine; but 
ardent youths now worship there. May her prospects con- 
tinue to brighten, and not only old things be restored, but 
some new honor and good be achieved, every year to come. 
The old church of Williamsburg contains some memorials 
imbedded in her walls and floors—but, no doubt, our cu- 
rious friend knows all about them.— Ed. 





LITERATURE, ITS TOILS AND REWARDS.* 


BY A. JUDSON CRANE, RICHMOND, VA. 


If under any circumstances I had the ability to 
treat this theme as its magnitude demands, it is 
certain that the short time devoted to it, literally 
snatched from more imperious duties, cannot suffice 
for such an attempt. The unbroken earth does not 
assume the order and beauty of a well trained gar- 
den, under a few magic strokes of the spade and 
the rake, nor does the chaos of man’s first tumul- 
tuous reflections, upon any subject, reduce itself 
into any order of solidity and symmetry without long 
protracted thought and patient labor. But, not- 
withstanding the impossibility of treating so ex- 
alted and extensive a subject as it deserves, the 
following thoughts are presented, suggested mainly 
by the ever present remembrance of bitter regrets, 
and dear bought experience, mingled with the hal- 
lowed pleasures and undying joys, which belong to 
the theme. How shall I adequately convey to 
other minds even the feeble and indistinct concep- 
tion, which I have of it. Where shall I find either 
the language or the thought to body forth the labor- 
ing idea within me. Literature! what is it? At 
the mention of it, a thousand indistinct thoughts 
and a thousand half formed expressions rush to the 
mind; but only to confuse it by their vagueness 
and obstruct it by their number. 

The fancy is dismayed at the labor of portraying 
it, and the judgment staggers under the weight of 
the subject. The crowd of by-gone men and the 
multitude of living authors gather about me, each 
bearing, in his hands, the labors of his life; and 
books and papers are strewed thick about me, each 
demanding clamorously to be included, as of right 
it ought, when this great theme is mentioned. 
How shall I bring order out of chaos? How reduce, 
into ene expression, a name for all this number? 
Well may one falter upon the threshold of a theme 
like this, well may he pause before entering upon a 
subject, which has employed the proudest intellects 
of the world: and which holds as its devotees and 
bondmen the gifted of every land and every clime. 
It can only be done by the most general and indis- 
tinct expressions, by a hasty grouping of the whole, 
and a bare glance, here and there, at what no power 
on earth can fully describe. 

Literature is the earthly shrine of genius, and 
the Mecca, to which its pilgrim children bend their 
wearied feet. It is in one sense, their cloud by 
day, their fire by night, and they gather, in their 
journey under it, part of that manna which comes 
down from Heaven. It is the smitten rock of 
Horeb, to which the desert wanderers rush, to taste 

“The wave, 
That comes to lips just cooled in time to save.” 

I shall use the term in its most general sense : 

in a sense somewhat unusual and perhaps unwar- 





* The substance of an Address, delivered July, 1842, 
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rantable ; but in the view I shall take of it, it is a, place among the uncounted multitude. And sci- 
noble theme! It is all written human knowledge. It|ence has its place, and Aristotle, and Galen, and 
is the embalmed thought of man handed down from | Archimedes, and Euclid, and Newton, and La- 
age toage. It is the great scroll upon which is/|place, and Davy, and Daguerre, figure among the 
written all human learning ; it isthe record of man’s hosts of science. And here too, woman, whose 
thoughts and doings, and I can present no tolerable | feeling heart and ready mind are always attuned 
idea of it, without invoking the fancy of the rea-|to tones, which sing of truth, love, piety and beau- 
der to stand by mine, while I point out a migh-|ty, woman has carved her honored name: and 
ty tablet, reared up in the face of the world, | Sappho, Hemans, Sedgwick, Sigourney, Landon, 
whose top is obscured among the clouds of hoar| Edgworth, Gould, and the ever blessed Hannah 
antiquity, where, amid the regions of the fabulous, | More, flash the bright light of female intellect over 
Apollo sits enthroned. Here and there, however, |the whole. Gazing upon this great record, we stand 
bursting through those clouds, the light of the silent, humbled, and confounded, that we cannot 
true Deity sheds its brighter rays upon it. Its |even count the names of the children of Literature, 
lengthened sides stretch down through all the in-|to say nothing of their works—we cannot do more, 
tervening time to us, and its base is buried far be-|than survey, in a lifetime, the fields of literature, 
neath us in the mists of an impenetrable future. We}|much less walk over and occupy its ample domain. 
cannot know what coming ages are to write thereon.| Think of the untold books which have accumu- 
The moss of ages streams adown it, and it is only | lated since the invention of letters! who has seen 
fresh and fair as it draws near to us. Upon that/|them all, who has heard even the names of them 
mighty tablet is written, all over, every where, the|allt Alas! ten lives would not suffice to read them. 
record of human thought and human achievement. | Think of the famous libraries of Europe, where 
Here, is the written learning of all times, in every | black letter tomes lie heap on heap, with the dust 
language, of every zone, and here are the traces,| of ages gathered on them, brushed away only)par- 
upon its once fair marble face, of the tooth of time, | tially now and then, by the hand of some devoted 
and of the hand of the Barbarian, the Goth, the| scholar. What treasures lie concealed, hidden to 
Vandal, where they have struck from its impartial|the eyes of the mass of men, and blessing the mul- 
truth-telling front, some art, some science, some |titude with no rich blessings! What joys lie scat- 
achievement, lost now, perhaps forever, to the|tered with unbounded profusion! What harvests 
world. There, the records of a whole library have spread before us, and yet how few go forth with 
been brushed away—still here are all modes of toil and industry, to glean the waving fields! Re- 
writing, the Egyptian hierogliphic, the Greek, the | member, too, that Literature holds in its ample em- 
Roman, and the Indian letters—here are traces of| brace all now existing books, from the first slowly 
the stylus and the pen. ‘There, far up under the| elaborated manuscript that was ushered to the 
shade of fabulous times, we see the name of Cad-! world, to the damp sheets at this moment leaping 
mus the inventor of letters, and Heredotus, and | from the press. 

Moses, and Strabo, and Diodorus Siculus, and far| Literature may be likened to a great ocean, in 
along down, in a wearying line, with many a long! which the streams of Illissus, and Scamander and 
interval, of all the early historians; and the eye|the pure waters that flow from Helicon join with 
takes in, as it glances down, Tacitus, and Livy,/|the British, Germanic, French and Italian waters, 
and Bede, until we meet the more familiar names |and the rushing rivers of the western world, to form 
of Hume, and Hallam, and Gibbon, and Sismondi, | the mighty flood: and oh! if the Great Philosopher 
and Prescott, and the long hosts of History. And | could say, in all the sincerity of a truth-humbled 
there, in a broad parallel column, we indistinctly | spirit, “Tam but as a child picking up here and 
read the names of Homer, “ that blind old man of there a pebble on the shore, while the whole ocean 
Scio’s Rocky Jsle,” and David “the sweet singer | of truth lies before me ;” how and what ought those 
of Israel,” and AZschylus, and Sophocles, and Eu-| to feel, who have not so much as stood upon the 
ripides, and Horace and Virgil, until we come to\shore? For it is not every man who has read a 
Dante and Tasso, and Chaucer, and Spencer, and book, that stands upon the shore ; bat he only who 
Skelton, and Gower, and Shakspeare, and “ rare | nas read enough to know there is a shore, and how 
Ben Johnson,” and Dorset, Milton, Dryden, Swift, |to find it. The beach of this ocean can only be 
Byron, Pollock, Wordsworth, Southey, and our) reached by toiling down the cliffs—it is by going 
own Bryant, and Halleck, and Longfellow, and the | down—down in labor, down in spirit that it is to be 
whole hosts of Poetry :—And still another column} reached. All human knowledge is circumscribed, 
for Joshua, and Cambyses, Alexander, Darius,| jt has its limits, marked by the finger of the Al- 
Xenophon, Washington, Bonaparte, and Bozzaris,| mighty, as the ocean has; but how little do any of 
and the unmentionable hosts of warriors. ‘There| us know of what we might! How few but are well 
is a column, too, for music, painting and seulp-| content with what they have acquired, little dream- 
ture, where Praxitales, Canova, Haydn, Clande,| ing that they have not begun to know! How few 
Mozart, Rubens, Rembrandt and Sully hold their | 
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but are destined forever to skirt the narrow friths 
and inland creeks, that steal their devious way 
through foggy marsh, and weeded glen, to the 
beach, without ever once laying their hands “ on old 
ocean’s mane.” How contemptible does the pe- 
dantic, wind-inflated, fellow appear, who, having 
skimmed through a book or two, fancies he is 
deeply learned, and would fain be considered an 
oracle. He does not even suspect his own shal- 
lowness, and, while the more practised eye of 
his hearer, sees clear through him—and his face 
is wreathed with a smile of contempt, the fellow 
spouts away! He does not believe there is any 
ocean of learning! and why should he? he has 
never seen it, and how could het He has no eyes 
to see. It is only when education, in some form or 
other, strengthens the visual power and clears the 
mental eye, that we see the immense track of know- 
ledge spread out before us. It is only as we ascend 
the mountain, that we get above the clouds, which 
obscured its high, impending summit. 

Literature humbles the spirit: it is the shallow 
smattering of it, that puffs up the mind. Lord Bacon 
says, in his work on the “‘ advancement of learn- 
ing’’{the pure and solid gold of which will be found 
beaten out into thin tinsel, through many modern 
books,) Lord Bacon says, “ Learning endueth men’s 
minds with a true sense of the frailty of their per- 
sons; the casualty of their fortunes, and the dig- 
nity of their soul and vocation.” In this, as in 
other ways, it lends its aid to Religion. Indeed, 
Literature is the younger sister of Religion, and 
Religion leans gracefully upon her arm, as they 
walk together through this segment of eternity. 
It is the uninspired volume of the great Revela- 
tion of the Deity—and it is a duty to read this 
volume, as well as the other: I do not say it is so 
imperious a duty: (God forbid, that 1 should at- 
tempt to detract anything from the preéminent 
superiority of the inspired Scriptures,) but it is a 
duty: for Literature is an emanation from the 
same Great Mind, a gift from the same bountiful 
hand. Is this doubted? If it be our duty to read 
His divine Revelation, because God has given it to 
us, the same reason holds, (though not so strongly) 
for studying this latter also. Can any truth be re- 


vealed, without God’s permission! Can any truth 
be discovered without his controlt why has He 
permitted and controlled it? why has He not rather 
kept back the secrets of his knowledge? What but 
the Almighty arm has handed down to usthe writings 
of the elder world? What changes have not taken 
place in the physical creation? Thousands of years 
have rolled away, since He spoke the world out of 
Mountains 
have been swept from the face of the earth, and 
valleys smile where once they frowned ; volcanoes 
have risen up, belching out their tide of fire; na- 
tions have come and gone—cities have been built, 
flourished, and decayed, and the places where they 


nothing, by the breath of His power. 


— 


stood are either not now known, or are the homes 
of every wild beast. Islands have risen up, from the 
depths of the ocean. Her very bowels have been 
dashed up on the high land. Perhaps this mighty 
continent, like the fabled goddess of the ancients, 
is the child of the sea, and yet we have the wri- 
tings penned thousands of years ago! What has 
brought down to us, through all the floods and burn- 
ings, wars and mutations of nature, the writings 
of the earlier dwellers on the earth; committed 
as these writings were to the frail papryrus, or 
parchment, or graven on wax, or brass, or stone t 
How wonderful! that, while the voices of men 
echo no longer in the earth, while their very dust 
has been scattered by the winds of heaven and the 
earthquake’s shock, we still commune with them: 
their names are known to us; their characters are 
familiar tous. We have their thoughts, their mo- 
rals, their science, their religion, so many beacon 
lights, reared by them upon the nether shore of 
time éo aid us in navigating life’s stormy sea. Oh! 
who has reared the mighty tablet, of which I spoke 
just now, but the unseen hand of Deity? who has 
preserved it amid cloud and storm and elemental 
thunder? who has written it all over, with lessons 
of wisdom and learning and religion, but the mighty 
God? And shall we not read it? Is there no duty 
to do sot Will He hold us blameless, if we do 
not read this other writing of His? Shall we not 
be responsible for this lesser light? Is it no crime 
to be ignorant? We readily recognize the culpa- 
bility of the man who neglects his physical health, 
but we have no horror of the mental suicide! Is 
the body worth more than the mind? Who can find 
any where his warrant to neglect the cultivation of 
his mind, any more than his soul, or his body? 
They are equally the gift of God. Does nature 
utter her voice in favor of ignorance? does reason, 
or Revelation? I answer, emphatically, no! The 
Scriptures tell us “ with all thy gettings get un- 
derstanding’—and nature woos us gently towards 
knowledge. Whocan look upon the earth, pranked 
with a thousand beauteous flowers, yielding up their 
perfumed breath to the use of man, or stand and 
look into the face of nature, when the soft light, 
which opens from the east, as a blooming flower, 
unfolds its glories and streams athwart the rose 
tinted sky ; when every thing in nature awakes 
and smiles; when the little birds, shaking their 
tiny wings gemmed with pearly dew, raise, on the 
bough, the morning hymn of joy, that insects echo 
with their humming wings, in the air: and the 
never failing sun comes slowly up, bathing rock, 
river, and wood, in a flood of gorgeous light : who 
then, but is impelled, by the upstirring of all 
within him, to feel, to think, to know? 

Again Literature, like all our other most valua- 
ble blessings, in this country, at least, is free, boun- 
tiful, and open to all: like the air we breathe, or 
the gushing water of the spring, it is every man’s 
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property. There are no imposts and excises on 
this great ocean. ‘There is no royal prerogative 
to warn us from the shore, to inhibit our sailing 
whithersoever we list. The poor lad, who gives 
his little leaky smack to the waves, and the man of | 
wealth, who rides proudly in his richly freighted 
argosie, navigate the same free waters, with all 
the speed they can gather from the winds of Hea- 
ven. Nay, Literature rather crowns the poor ; 
for, if you will look to the roll, upon which are in- 
scribed the names of those who have derived from 
it honors, riches and a pure fame, you will find 
oftener the youth, who struggled with adversity, 
poverty and neglect, than the glad sons of Plenty. 

But it blesses them all, the pale student and the 
swart artisan; the sun-embrowned child of Labor 
and the softer son of Luxury. All are blessed, 
in proportion to their application and their power— 
their power to see, to think, to feel,to know. All 
must struggle for its blessings; all must bring 
whatever powers they have, whatever of natural 
eye, whatever of microscope, or telescope, or other 
aid they can bring to bear. The slothful alone 
gain no reward. 

Literature must not be confounded with edu- 
cation. Knowledge is not education: the acqui- 
sition of knowledge may incidentally educate, as 
the mason learns to build by the use of the 
trowel, and stone and mortar; but the trowel, 
stone and mortar do not constitute the skill of the 
mason: Knowledge is the trowel, and mortar and 
stone of education, but education is the skill ac- 
quired, the power of thinking and building up 
anew outof the materials afforded. Hence, a man 
may be a well read man, and not necessarily an 
educated man: his memory may retain what he 
reads, but his judgment, his reasoning power may 
not be strengthened thereby. The force, of this 
distinction will be shown a little further on. Such 
is an indistinct and imperfect glance at what Lite- 
rature is: how imperfect I am prepared to feel 
more sensibly than any one else, for I feel myself 
much in the predicament of the youthful lover, who 
paints for himself a portrait of his mistress. He 
gives a fine contour to the face, gently arches the 
brow, gracefully curves the lip, and throws the 
warm color into the cheek, steals the raven hue 
for the hair, and lights up the eye with brilliant 
light ; but, when all is done, it is not she, and, dis- 
gusted and disheartened, he dashes it from him, 
proclaiming it but a daub. 

The same great curse, which said “ by the sweat 
of your brow ye shall eat your bread,” seems to 
have passed upon all mental acquisitions also, for 
all our advances in knowledge, all our steps back 
toward the primeval intellectual state of our race, 
are so many several labors, so many hours of toil 
and sweat. Every foot of the way is battle ground, 
and we fight our way to knowledge, combatting 





with a strong army of foes. “He must be a war- 





rior indeed, who makes a successful march. It is 
a battle, in which many enlist, but most of them 
either ground their arms early in the march, or 
sink down, fatigued by the toil, or, preferring an 
ignominious peace, give up on any terms. Hence 
the reason why so few are conquerors: they can- 
not endure the labor of thought; they cannot en- 
dure the confinement of study; they cannot forego 
the more easy and seductive pleasures, which the 
“reeling goddess with the zoneless waist,” scat- 
ters, with a liberal hand, upon her followers. This 
is the great maelstrom in the giddy whirl of which, 
the hopes and prosperity and character of so many 
of the young, the bright, the gifted, are engulphed 
forever. Allured by the more enticing and acces- 
sible pleasures of physical life, they fling forever 
away the joys of cultivated intellect and of a cor- 
rect moral being, and bid adieu to happiness and a 
pure fame. The proclivity of the whole human 
family is toward ignorance, wedded to it, chained 
to it; so that neither reason, nor revelation, nor 
nature, nor self interest, nor pure pleasure, pro- 
duces scarce any influence to break those chains, 
Is this picture overdrawn? It is true, there are 
exceptions, but they only establish the truth of the 
general rule. It is true, there are here and there 
some bright shining lights, but they serve only to 
develope the surrounding darkness, and it is to be 
feared that many of these are influenced more by 
the pecuniary reward flowing from their knowledge, 
than by any love of it. The first great toil, the first 
great battle, therefore, is within us, to establish the 
preponderance the other way ; to establish a taste, 
a love, a passion for knowledge. Jt is this which 
literature has had ever to encounter; but, if we 
would form some better idea of the toils of litera- 
ture, let us think of the lone hours, of the heaving 
hearts—swollen almost to bursting, of the throb- 
bing heads, of the privations and wants and the per- 
secutions, too, of those great men who reared slowly, 
painfully, and with brave self-devotion, the store- 
house of literature, now so freely opened to us— 
what a cost of time and treasure and health and 
spirit! Every science, every new theory, even 
those truths now most commonly known and be- 
lieved have fought their way into credit. Galbhileo 
was put to the rack because he asserted, that the 
earth revolved around the sun, and there are sciences 
now struggling into confidence, against the preju- 
dice and stupidity of the human mind. 

It has been said, that the human mind has a 
natural taste for truth; this is, indeed, flattering 
enough to our vanity ; buat, unfortunately, the facts 
do not sustain so pretty a theory. Let a new book 
be written, annovcmcing sume new science, or let a 
new theory be struck out, and the firs? effort is to 
find how false it is, not how true; and, at once, 
there are a hundred mole-eyed oracles who are 
prepared to shake their sapient heads and ery 
“humbug, all hambag.” And why hambug? for- 
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sooth, because they never thought of it before: 
this, too, without ever knowing, or caring, how 
much, or how little merit there may be in the case : 
they exclaim ‘t why! it isn't possible you believe 
any such nonsense.” If one of them is asked, “* what 
do you know about it? what have you read about it ?” 
“ Why, it’s true, I hav’nt read any thing about it, 
I can’t spend my time reading any such trash, and 
I can’t say I know much about it, but it seems to 
me it can’t be true; any how, I am not going to be 
fooled by any of your humbugs.” ‘This is a faith- 
ful portraiture of the great mass of men—and this 
is what is called exercising a due caution—a ne- 
cessary prudence. If examples are wanted, by 
way of illustration, the philosopher Espy, who was 
met at first with the brisk wit of scientific ridicule, 
and those three apostles of true mental science, 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, are sufficient. It is 
only when my Lord Dogmatism, or the great Mr. 
Selfconceit, or the Rev. Mr. Bigot, or the anti- 
every-thing-new condescend to lend their favo- 
rable notice, that literature, in any branch or merit 
of whatever sort, dares to raise its head, and when 
that is secured, the world at once discovers what 
it could not see before, and wakes up with “ well, 
really! who would have thought it!” There must 
be put down, therefore, among the toils of literature 
the stupidity of men not only, but their mental ser- 
vility. If it were not that there comes, now and 
then, into the world, a truth-loving spirit, who has 
the boldness to investigate, and the bravery to de- 
fend the truth, as he has discovered it, perhaps 
we should stand stock still, if we did not retrograde. 
It is a bitter sarcasm thrown at the truth, when it 
is said that the haman mind has a leaning toward | 
knowledge ; for what will not men buy sooner than | 
literature ? what do they not labor fur more than 
for knowledge t How much of the average time 
of the world is spent in its acquisition ? 

Alas! there must be put down another hindrance 
to Literature: and call it by its mildest term, and 
that is avarice. The accumulation of wealth is the 
great, the all-absorbing labor of life—and know- 
ledge, as a general thing, is valued only as it tends 
to that end. The great standard by which it is 
measured is money. What will it bring? Can we 
measure grief by money? Will it stanch the bleed- 
ing heart? Will it drive away the bitter pang of 
remorse ! No more can we measure by any scale 
of gold, thought, immortal thought. How will we 
undertake to weigh the worth of the rich, the inde- 
scribable influences of power, of beauty, and of 
truth, which the mind cleared, strengthened, and 
humbled, drinks in from the sweet hidden springs 
of nature? Will these weigh in the scale with gold ? 
Is knowledge a mere thing of reading, writing and 
figures, so many mere appliances for the production 
of wealth? Has it no higher end, no brighter des- 
tiny? Oh yes, it is a cord let down from the un- 


follow on, will lead us onward and onward and on- 

ward, through brighter and still brighter fields to 

the Deity. It came from God, it tends back to 

Him. Life is a sort of observatory, into which we 

come to mark the aspect of the moral Heavens, 

and choose the future journey we shall take. Oh 

for judgment to scan the Heavens rightly! This 

is the labor of life. This choice of our destiny 

must be quickly made, and that, too, with fearful 

odds against a proper choice. Clouds arise in the 

sky and often deceptive lights. Man stoops in his 

flight from eternity to eternity, to rest upon this 

planet ; and, in place of looking back whence he 

came and forward, whither he is going, he falls to, 

most blindly and laboriously, to see how much of 
the useless earth he can gather up. He spends the 

whole time he stays, his three score years and ten, 
in this employment : and wherefore does he need it 

here? Can he take it with him hereafter? Will it 

feed the immortal mind ? 

This is true nationally, as well as individu- 
ally—it is assumed as a cardinal principle of po- 

litical, as well as domestic economy, that wealth 

must bring happiness, and every blessing. Truly 

do the legislators of our day follow up this doc- 

trine. They legislate for it, as though it were 

the autagathon of life, the very essence of all 
good, and the great moral influences, which should 
be a prime object of legislative concern, in spread- 
ing and facilitating education, and the genial vir- 
tues, that follow in its train, are neglected, for, 
the squabbles of political favoritism, and delusive 
stock companies. It is false that wealth is any 
just measure of a nation’s true prosperity ; for, since 
the earliest records of human history, have we ever 
learnt that a-nation grew better, and, of course, 
happier and more stable, in a direct ratio to its 
advancement in wealth? The ratio has been rather 
inverse. The nation that has soonest reached a 
high elevation in point of riches, has the speediest 
rushed into vice, sunken the intellectual in the bru- 
tal, and perished in the consequent unavoidable 
law of decay. It is of the nature of man to do 
this. Adam fell only when he had reached the 
climax of earthly good. Fresh from the hands of 
his Maker, gift after gift, glory after glory, brought 
him to the full possession of the whole broad earth; 
when he rushed immediately upon the downward 
path, despoiling himself of the purity and bright- 
ness of his natare, and plunged himself, and his 
future progeny into the profoundest depths of tem- 
poral and spiritual ruin. The star of man’s des- 
tiny rose resplendent in the Heavens. The song 
of angelic choirs and “the music of the spheres” 
ushered it up to its high place, but soon as that 
star had reached the highest point in its path of 
virgin glory, a ‘‘ wanderer” struck it from its 
orbit, and extinguished its brightness—and though 
the star of Bethlehem quickly rose to relume its 





seen world, which if we take hold of implicitly and 





darkness and lend it its light, it still gloams its 
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way amid the mist and cloud of storm and elemental 
thunder. ‘This was but the typical: prefigurement 
of every future nation. Egypt, the cradle of 
science, and first patroness of the arts, the trea- 
sure house of wealth, reached the zenith of her 
glory. She piled up her pyramids amid her vasty 
deserts, bat what was her destiny t The wind, that 
whistles around their summits and wraps their bases 
in a grave of sand, tells all the story. Look at 
those other lands, whose beauteous structures, beau- 
teous even in decay, are traces of their former 
power. ‘Those mouldering tokens of former wealth 
and taste, peer up to the sky, in proud mockery 
of the splendid downfall of their builders. Their 
very glories gilded the pathway of their ruin. 
They sunk in all the pride, and wealth and power 
of national virility into the grave of nations. The 
states of Europe are enjoying the blessings of 
wealth? Yet,are they peacefuland happy? Theirs 
is still a problematical fate. If we come over the 
sea, our own fair land, basks under the sky, bright 
in her youth, blooming as a maiden in the healthy 
blush of virgin beauty. What is in store for her, 
God only knows, but right sure are we, that wealth 
cannot secure to her continued prosperity, and an 
enduring name. <A coronet of diamonds upon the 
brow cannot supply the better riches of the head 
and heart. Nations may build up their navies, they 
may make their soil a Gibralter—they may encircle 
themselves with armies ; swift ships may bring 
treasures from all foreign shores—their busy sons 
may toil to heave up a pile of wealth; senates may 
enact their laws, and prime ministers may draw 
their treaties and their protocols; but still, there 
will be no snre foundation of national perpetuity. 
Armies will protect them from without, but what 
shall protect them from within? Riches may sup- 
ply food for the body, but what shall supply food 
for the ever busy mind? Let us look back over the 
nations of earth: they have crumbled into dust. 
What was the cause? History will tell a long 
story, of wars, of famine, of disease, of oppression, 
of improper legislation ; but I will venture to give, 
at some hazard of presumption, the efficient cause. 
They suffered the animal to triumph over the in- 
tellectual and moral. They had no wide-spread 
knowledge: no divine religion. Knowledge, know- 
ledge, widely diffused, and baptized of the spirit of 
God, is the conservative principle of national and 
individual prosperity. I have wandered somewhat 
from the line of my subject, but there will be 
gathered from these hasty remarks some of the 
general hindrances to the progress of Literature. 
The individual hindrances are greater than these. 
Putting aside all the obstructions growing out of 
the necessary labor for the maintenance of our 
domestic and familiar relations, there are moral 
obstacles, which have so far proved well-nigh insu- 
perable. The first of which is the mental cultiva- 
tion, or in other words, education necessary to com- 





prehend, enjoy and profit by the learning so freely 
afforded us. This is rarely ever created by general 
and promiscuous reading; and, when it is so, it is 
incidental only. The reader will remember the 
distinction taken a while ago, between learning and 
education. Education of some sort must precede 
any tolerable advancement in Literature ; this alone 
can give the power to comprehend, the taste to 
enjoy, and the judgment to select profitable read- 
ing. Far better would it be to spend an hour in 
disciplinary study, than a month in general and 
vague reading; one hour spent in learning to 
think is worth a month spent in learning to know. 
It would be as reasonable to hope for a house to be 
the product of a mass of stone and mortar and wood, 
all tumbled together, as for a cultivated mind to 
be the result of indefinite and general reading. If 
we learn to think, the acquisition of knowledge and 
general Literature becomes comparatively easy. 
It becomes pleasant, nay, an appetite as imperative 
as hunger itself. But, perhaps, the question may 
be asked how are men to educate themselves, 
whose pursuits are rather unfriendly, or at best, 
leave them little time, or means to do sot Half 
the time and money, that are now spent in desultory 
and promiscuous reading, and the other half, that 
is wasted, if devoted to any branch of disciplinary 
study—the Mathematics for instance—would go 
far toward ensuring the result. Where there is the 
strong will, there will be found the way. The 
firm and indomitable resolution is nearly all that is 
wanting. ‘The multitude are complaining of the 
want of early culture and the means of education, 
while the means—the proper, the only means of edu- 
cation—self-education—are all around and about | 
them. It is the will, the purpose alone that is 
wanting. Education is not something put in while 
the recipient is perfectly passive, but it is a result 
wrought out by the intensest labor. ‘ ‘lhe school- 
master abroad” is desirable, but the schoolmaster 
at home is more so: around the hearth stones of 
our own hearts, must the work of education be 
done, and there alone. Assuming, then, that the 
mind has been trained to think—there must be 
severe and intense application, not desultory and 
intermittent efforts, but devoted enthusiastic labor. 
The pangs and pleasures of mental parturition must 
be felt, and all the birth of thought. A celebrated 
writer has said “no good thing was ever accom- 
plished, without a good degree of enthusiasm,” 
and in this, there is peculiar demand for it. I will 
not quote the cant Latin and fashionable poetry on 
this subject, but I shall present what I have to say, 
as I have done, in right plain prose. Jt must be a 
life work, it must be an individual effort; there is 
no royal road to learning; there are no Favonian 
gales to waft us over this sea; the impulsive 
power must be furnished from within, it must be a 
night work and a day work, the still hours of the 
night must witness the application of the aspirant 
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after knowledge, and unheeding the world he must 
push his studies with all the ardor of a lover. 

A great hindrance to individual advancement is 
too little self-confidence. A pretty general convic- 
tion exists, that genius alone will bear the aspirant to 
the jeal of success. This prevents the self-distrust- 
ing from entering the lists for a race, from which 
modesty alone excludes them. Such, forgetting 
that, in general, nature has pretty equally divided 
her gifts, and that deficiences must be supplied by 
greater perseverance and more untiring industry, 
and that more depends upon the hadit and the mode 
of study than upon any natural endowment, never 
dream of any thing more than indifferent efforts and 
partial success; but the genius of success is the 
genius of labor. Conceal from himself, as he 
may, the fact, man is destined to labor, slowly and 
steadily, for whatever is valuable. Patient labor 
alone is the price of substantial good. The belief 
that a few only are to lead prevents many from 
even making an effort. A few master spirits have 
ever held sway, and the herd of men have been 
content to follow their lead, and to receive at their 
hands laws, religion, and the arts of life. They 
gaze with open-mouthed wonder upon them, as 
prodigies of nature, and bow, with adulatory hom- 
age, at the feet of those, who, for natural powers, 
are no whit superior to themselves. The multi- 
tude are wrapt in a gaze of admiring wonder at the 
few, while the few possess no excellence to which 
most of them might not attain. I would not, if I 


could, diminish aught of the honor, which literary 
men have so worthily won ; it is the price of their 
toil, but he, who will consider how few make any 
considerable advance in literary pursuits, will draw 
conclusions from his meditation, but little compli- 


mentary to his race. How few have distinguished 
themselves and sent the remembrance of their 
greatness through all future time, rearing them- 
selves amid the broad wilderness as monuments to 
the true dignity of life! How few have done jus- 
tice to themselves,—how few have enjoyed the 
full fruition of their high powers! We repeat, 
with proud satisfaction, the names of the great 
dead and the living great, we trace with pleasure 
the impress of their minds upon the world—we 
feel a self-complacent pride at the thought that we 
are linked to them by sameness of being, and, per- 
haps, by consanguineal ties; we are proud (for 
human nature) that such have existed; but we 
forget, in the joy for the few, that have been men- 
tally great, the multitude who have not; we gloat 
with satisfaction over a sparkling gem, here and 
there, when every pebble should have been a glis- 
tening jewel! There is no man, who has not, within 
himself, powers of which he has no conception, and 
which are not discovered by others, until accident, 
or labor, reveals them. The flint is dull and cold 
until the percussive stroke brings out the fiery 
spark. Men live from habit, like wild beasts caged 





when young; they never find out their crippled 
strength. Let us believe, then, that there is a 
sacred flame within, that needs only the continual 
inpouring of oil, and our assiduous care, to be 
nursed into a fire that our bosoms alone cannot con- 
tain, but the bright light of which will be reflected 
on others. The efforts of those who will endeavor 
to quench this flame, should be disregarded, for the 
world is filled with those, who will throw cold 
water on aspiring hopes, and ridicule even noble 
resolutions. Let those who strive for the honors 
and. pleasures of literature, do justice to them- 
selves, and the sneers of the mentally lazy, who, 
by way of soothing themselves, make a point of 
sneering at the industrious, will be turned, by and 
by, into wonder. It is by slow accretion that mind 
is built up, it is no mushroom work; but the pro- 
cess is as certain as the labor is devoted. A de- 
termined will, and a well-grounded self confidence 
are the nuclei, around which the accretion is de- 
posited. ‘The slowness of one’s progress, should 
not dishearten him, but he should remember that, 


in the race, the tortoise, in the end, was the victor 


over the hare. In the words of Milton, he should 
“bate no jot of either heart, or hope, but move 
right on.” On the other hand, an over-weening 
confidence, which induces self-complacency, or 
that more silly foible, self-conceit, will be equally 
fatal tv advancement. He, who hopes for progress 
in literature without labor, hopes for crops without 
seed-time, and ploughing and harvest. He, who 
is not prepared to labor for it, is expecting a house 
without the toil of building, and he expects that 
which will never come to him. _He who dreams 
of genius, and sighs that the world does not appre- 
ciate his merit, gives the most convincing proof 
that he does not possess it ; for, if indeed he does, 
and labors to nurture, not to exhibit it—to improve, 
not to show, he.may make himself easy of its 
eventual discovery ; he has his hand upon a power 
men cannot resist, and which will extort from them 
at last the meed of their praise. 

The rewards of this toil will be sure and ample. 
It will give power. The apothegm of Lord Bacon, 
that “ knowledge is power,” is truer now than when 
he said it. Its truth, like the light of day, beams 
all around us: it is so palpable that argument in 
support of it would be entirely gratuitous ; but to 
dwell, for a moment, upon the proposition, hal- 
lowed as it is by the assent of all intelligent minds, 
and to observe how knowledge brings power to its 
possessor, may not be useless. History is replete 
with the triumphs of knowledge, and a detail of its 
results would alone be the history of the world and 
of man. ‘The whole career of man has been a war 
between the moral and intellectual, on the one 
hand, and the animal, on the other; and the animal, 
so far, has, in the main, reigned absolute. ‘The 
time was, when brute force was the standard of 
power; when the strongest was greatest. Achilles 
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was the “pride of Greece and bulwark of her 
host ;” but even he, mighty as was his brawny arm, 
was not equal to the Pylian sage. 


“Experienced Nestor, in persuasion skilled— 
Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled— 
Could cali his passion with the words of age.” 


That time has passed, or is fast passing away.— 
‘Trace the sources of power in this day, in any direc- 
tion, and they resolve themselves into knowledge. 
The whole physical creation is yielding to its power. 
Man writes, with the sunbeam of heaven, whatever 
he lists ; he bids the water and fire unite to convey 
him, with the speed of thought, and sends the elec- 
tric spark, his quick vassal, around the world.* 

The philosophy of the power of knowledge 
will be discovered, only when we shall be able to 
comprehend the mysterious union of matter and 
spirit, and that the omnipotence of God is but his 
omniscrence ; and how, by the decree of His will, 
the world rolled forth clothed with verdure and 
beauty as with a garment. ‘These things are past 
finding out; we only know that it is the applica- 
tion and manner of applying our knowledge that 
render it power. A whole library stored in the 
head is useless to this end, unless it be brought to 
bear. It is not unusual to see an intellectual gour- 
mand, who reads every thing, devours every thing, 
and yet is so little under any law of intellectual 
action as to be unwieldy and useless. I repeat, 
that it is the application of knowledge alone that 
renders it powerful—powerful upon nature—power- 
ful upon the minds of men; and a man is all power- 
ful, to the extent of his knowledge. It is upon 
this principle, that all the occupations and profes- 
sions of life are pursued. ‘The soldier brings his 
tactics to the field; the statesman plays his game 
of politics. The conjoined knowledge of the phi- 


* Mr. Alison also has finely described the modern tri- 
umphs of mind, in the introduction to his splendid History. 
He says—** Nor were the intellectual exertions of this ani- 
mating period less conspicuous than its warlike achieve- 
ments. In this bloodless contest, the leaders of civiliza- 
tion, the lords of the earth and the sea, outstripped all 
other'Sstates. The same age, which witnessed the military 
glories of Wellington and Napoleon, beheld the comple- 
tion of astronomical investigation by Laplace, and the hid- 
den recesses of the heart unfolded by Sir Walter Scott. 
Earth told the history of its revolutions, through the re- 
mains buried in its bosom, and the secrets even of mate- 
rial composition yielded to the power of philosophical 
analysis. Sculpture revived from its ashes under the taste 
of Canova, and the genius of Torwaldson again charmed 
the world by the fascinations of design ; architecture dis- 
played its splendor in the embellishments of the French 
metropolis, and the rising capital of Russia united to the 
solidity of Egyptian materials the delicacy of Grecian 
taste. Even the rugged ridges of the Alps yielded to the 
force of scientific enterprise, and the barriers of Nature 
were smoothed by the efforts of human perseverance ; 
while the genius of Britain added a new element to the 
powers of art, and made fire the instrument of subduing 
the waves.” The genius of America might dispute this 
glory of Britain ; but not now.— Ed. 
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losopher and mechanic harnesses nature in the 
business of life. We have but to mention Buona- 
parte, in whom military skill and a deep knowledge 
of the springs of human action were aptly united, 
and the drenched fields of Italy and Egypt, and 
the plain of Austerlitz tell us the truth, in the 
force of it, that knowledge is power. ‘The mathe- 
matician of Syracuse may furnish another exam- 
ple, by means of whose mechanical skill, the proud 
galleys of the Roman navy, that threatened im- 
mediate destruction to the city, were caught up in 
the bay and hurled into the air, to sink amid the 
waves on which they just now rode in awful gran- 
deur. The advancing knowledge of man thrills 
the earth! The desert is becoming a place of 
beauty ; the knowledge of man is piercing it every- 
where : we have only to look to our rail roads for 
a proof of man’s power. Vallies have been ex- 
alted and mountains brought low, and the wild 
woods daily echo the fierce breathings of their 
iron horses, and the undisturbed earth of primi- 
tive creation trembles under their ponderous tread. 
What shall be the ultimate end of man’s know- 
ledge, God only knows; but it fills the soul with 
mysterious awe, to contemplate the advancing dis- 
coveries of men. 

Literature, in the sense in which I have viewed 
it, will give us a participation in this power. Shall 
we embrace it while young, or shall we squander 
our hours foolishly away ? 

This power, when acquired, we may use as we 
will. It may be our quiver from which to pluck 
arrows, not dipped, as were the arrows of a former 
time, in murderous poison, but baptized by tle 
spirit of God and sped with a fearless aim at the 
enemy of all truth. In the retinue of mental 
power, walk wealth, honor, station, usefulness— 
but the high, the great reward of this labor is the 
upbuilding of our own intellect, and the pure plea- 
sure to be derived from mere knowledge. There 
is a legitimate pleasure growing out of the exer- 
cise of the mind—as beauty in a flower pleases 
the eye. The cultivated mind sees poetry and 
harmony, and love, and beauty, and power, in every 
thing; “books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones, and good in every thing.” ‘“ There is an 
infinitude above and beneath him, and an eternity 
encompasses him on this hand and on that, and 
tones of sphere music, and tidings from loftier 
worlds will flit round him, if he can but listen, and 
visit him with holy influences, even in the thickest 
press of trivialities or the din of busiest life.” 
What to the eye of the dull mind is still and cold, 
to him is instinct with life. He sees a Hand others 
do not see, he hears a Voice others do not hear. 
There are unseen harps touched by unseen hands, 
that give to him a faint prelude of that heavenly 
melody, he hopes to hear beyond the grave. Un- 


seen angels visit him, that come not nigh the sloth- 





ful mind. 


He walks the earth, in it but not of it. 
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What though the epithet “‘ book worm” be flung at 
him—better be a book worm, crawling among 
mighty truths and holy thoughts, than earth worm, 
toiling through the dust of gold. Ifis spirit com- 
munes with the great and the good, and he cares 
not for the ribald jeer of the unthinking world. 
His pleasures are permanent—he has invested his 
labor beyond the reach of adversity,—no power, 
less than the arm of God, can deprive him of it. 
Riches flee away, and give no real pleasure, while 
they last. Houses are consumed by the mocking 
flame. Investments made in the mind are the 
only fast property—these will last when 





“‘ The cloud capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all, which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant, faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


The flowers of literature, sown in the seed field 
of the mind, only bud here on the earth: they 


bloom in all their fragrance and their beauty beyond 
the dark winter of the grave. 





; H. S. LEGARE, 

LATE ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
To the Editor of the Sou. Lit. Messenger : 

1 observe, with sincere satisfaction, in the last 
number of the Messenger, that you invite for its 
columns a fitting notice of the character of the 
distinguished man, whose recent loss, under cir- 
cumstances alike imposing and affecting, the nation 
has been called to deplore. 


active life. 


dignity and grandeur. 
tions, growing out of the recent death of H. S. 
Legaré and the national mourning which has fol- 
lowed it, that even an untutored hand, under the 
instinctive guidance of the heart, may be excused 
for attempting to present. 

The first observation, which occurs to the mind 
in contemplating this lamented event, is one which, 
out of the very depth of the public affliction it has 
occasioned, brings forth solid encouragement to 
every sincere and honest patriot, and is full of in- 
structive lessons to the generous and aspiring youth 
of the country. All must have remarked, and 
many not without surprise, the loud and universal 
acclaim of mingled sorrow and praise which fol- 


It is a homage most 
appropriately due from the patriotic literature of 
the country to the memory of one, who, always a 
zealous worshipper at its shrine, has done so much 
to assert its dignity and illustrate its usefulness, in 
connection with the highest pursuits of social and 
The theme demands a pen, which has 
other qualifications than those which an ardent and 
devoted friendship alone can supply, to do justice 
to it in all the breadth and elevation of its moral 
But there are some reflec- 
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through life, cherished the privacy of studious re- 
tirement—who, far from courting, shunned the pub- 
lie gaze, except when an imperious sense of duty 
brought him before it—who never cultivated popu- 
larity, however he esteemed it, when the reward 
of virtuous actions—and who, from his inmost 
heart, despised, as, in his lofty and burning elo- 
quence, he was ever wont to brand, the unworthy 
arts of the demagogue. The man thus honored 
and lamented in his death was neither the favorite, 
nor the nursling of party. He had, indeed, gravely 
offended the spirit of party, on more than one oc- 
casion, by the independence and the conscientious 
integrity with which he pursued the convictions of 
his own judgment, where he believed the interests 
of his country at stake. As a consequence of 
this inflexibility of principle, as well as of his 
retiring and unobtrusive personal habits, his career, 
while living, had not been attended, in a degree 
corresponding to his rare endowments, with all 
those external evidences of public consideration, 
which his friends, who, in the unreserved freedom 
of private intercourse, had been able to sound the 
depths of his genius and resources, well knew he 
merited. Such, however, is the winning power of 
virtue and talents, even when separated from the 
ordinary accessories of party popularity, that he 
was daily, though silently, growing in the sober 
esteem and confidence of the country ; and when, 
at length, the hand of death arrested him in the 
noble path of his usefulness, the national apprecia- 
tion of him, which had been lying comparatively 
dormant, though all the while warming the hearts 
of a generous and enlightened people, suddenly 
burst forth in one general symphony of lamenta- 
tion and exalted praise. 

Let all who engage in the service of their coun- 
try, with elevated views and conscious powers 
of usefulness, take’ courage from this example. 
Sooner or later, the reward of public approbation 
and gratitude will infallibly crown every career, 
which rests its solid and imperishable titles on “ the 
pursuit of noble ends by noble means.” Let no 
feverish anxiety, for a spurious and fleeting noto- 
riety, lead the aspirant for public esteem to put his 














lowed to the tomb one, whose habits and tastes, 


trust in specious arts, superficial attainments, or 


accommodating suppleness, as available substitutes 


for that laborious and vigorous training and appli- 


cation of the faculties, moral and intellectual, by 


which only a genuine and enduring popularity can 
be won. Let him equip himself for the stern con- 
flicts of public duty from the armory of knowledge 
and virtue, where only weapons of the true tem- 
per for such a warfare are to be found, and not go 
forth to battle in the mimic accoutrements of the 
toy-shop. Let him not indulge an undue solicitude 
to obtain popularity. Let his aim rather be to de- 
serve it. Let him exhibit in superior knowledge 
and acquirements—in the diligent and untiring cul- 
tivation of all the capacities of a high public use- 
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fulness—in noble and elevated principles of action, 
the authentic credentials of his mission to serve his 
country ; and his country will, in time, call for and 
honor him, or, if she does not, the loss will be her’s, 
not his. 

The example addresses itself, with equal em- 
phasis, to the gifted youth of the country, who 
have not yet entered on the arena of active exer- 
tion, but who are looking forward, with generous 
aspirations, from the silence and discipline of their 
accademic retreats, to the part they are hereafter 
to act upon the busy stage of life. The despond- 
ing sentimentality of the poetic muse, or rather 
the dangerous sophistry of that improba siren desi- 
dia, the natural indolence of man, is not unfre- 
quently invoked to discourage a manly and strenu- 
ous ambition, by portraying, in funereal colors, the 
ultimate vanity and fruitlessness of all human 
pursuits. We are sometimes asked, in the mis- 
applied language of unreasoning elegy, why “ scorn 
delights and live laborious days,” in the vain pur- 
suit of fame; seeing that, 





“the fair guerdon, when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life.” 

But the only fame, which a true ambition is capa- 
ble of coveting, is one which ‘the abhorred shears 
of the blind Fury” have no power to destroy. It 
survives the stroke of Fate, and flourishes beyond 
the grave. It is that amaranthine plant which, the 
same immortal poet tells us, “lives and spreads 
alof”’ to Heaven, and is but its anticipated judgment 
on the deeds of men. It is that fame which alone 
Legaré sought, and which he achieved—with what 
glorious and enviable success, let the according 
praises and regrets of a whole nation testify. 
What other fame is worthy to engage, for a mo- 
ment, the concern of a being, whose life on earth, 
when longest, is limited to a span! To live in the 
hearts and memory of our countrymen, when we 
ourselves shall have passed from among them, is, 
on the other hand, an object in harmony with the 
highest aspirations of the human soul, and fitted to 
elicit the noblest faculties of our nature. In the 
distinguished and now hallowed example before us, 
let the enlightened and patriotic young men of 
America read, for their encouragement, amid the 
daily and nightly toils of their probationary disci- 
pline, the pledge of their own high destinies, if, by 
the same means, they shall devote themselves to 
the same noble ends. 

The extraordinary powers and varied attainments 
of the late Attorney General were the product of 
early and incessant culture, and of untiring indus- 
try and labor. How else could such rare excel- 
lence, in so many different departments of human 
talent and knowledge, have been acquired; for he 
was primus inter pares in all—a finished scholar, 
a consummate orator, a profound lawyer, an able 





and accomplished statesman. No felicity of ge- 
nius, however great, no fecundity of nature, how- 
ever teeming, could account for such intellectual 
riches, without the creative energies of constant 
and unwearied diligence ; for it isa truth, as appli- 
cable to the philosophy of mind as to the science 
of political economy, that /abor is the true and 
only source of either mental, or material wealth. 
No paltry vanity of natural endowments ever pre- 
vented Mr. Legaré from bearing earnest and in- 
structive testimony, in his discourse, as he exein- 
plified so strikingly in his practice, the truth and 
value of this grand arcanum of all sound supe- 
riority and success. 

Having enjoyed, in early youth, the advantages 
of a finished education in the best schools of his 
own country and of Europe, he continued, through 
all the avocations and active employments of his 
future life, the same habits of diligent and enthu- 
siastic study by which he established, from the 
first, a marked preéminence among his companions. 
He was so smitten with a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the great Roman orator’s noble panegyric 
of letters, that he literally fulfilled in his daily 
habits, (without any such purpose, certainly, as 
that. of mere pedantic conformity), the picture of 
their attractions so graphically delineated in the 
latter part of that celebrated passage—Heac Siu- 
dia, &c., delectant domi, non impediunt foris, per- 
noctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. His 
books were his inseparable companions, whether 
at home, or abroad—they passed the night with 
him, they travelled with him, they accompanied 
him in his occasional rural retreats. A jealous 
economist of time, and particularly attentive to 
husband those odd fragments of leisure, which 
irregularly intervene in the routine of daily employ- 
ment, and which by most persons are thrown away 
as useless, he was more fortunate even than the 
ancient philosopher, who reproached himself with 
the loss of one day in the course of a long life. 
Legaré never lost an hour, for however small the 
interval of time which fell upon his hands, unoe- 
cupied by the necessary demands of business, or 
the cherished society of a chosen circle of friends, 
it was never wasted. A book, a pen, or a train of 
thought to be resumed, was always at hand to 
absorb and employ it usefully ; for so perfect was 
the discipline of mind he had established, through 
long habits of industry and study, that he turned 
his attention, at will, to whatever subject seemed, 
at the moment, fittest to engage it. 

As a scholar, he stood without a rival among the 
public men of America of his day, and if, even in 
that class of learned men who make the cultiva- 
tion and pursuit of letters the sole business of their 
lives, he had any superior in scholarship, it would 
be difficult to say who that superior was. His 
acquaintance with the great writers of antiquity, 
the master minds of Greece and Rome, was inti- 
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mate, thorough and familiar—placing at his ready 
and perfect command all those hidden treasures of 
thought, philosophy and wisdom, all those exqui- 
site models of taste, eloquence and power, which 
lie enshrined in their immortal works. In the lan- 
guages and literature of modern Europe he was 
perfectly at home. He not only read, but wrote 
and spoke the languages of France and Germany 
with the ease and elegance of a native, and was 
profoundly versed in their history and literature. 
He had explored, with particular industry and suc- 
cess, the rich mines of learning and historical dis- 
covery, (so to speak), which the acute and recon- 
dite researches of modern German writers have 
opened, and enlarged his own accumulated stores 
by the super-addition of the fruits of their valuable 
Jabors. With all this affluence of intellectual 
wealth, he made no ostentatious display of his 
acquisitions. ‘They were assimilated into the solid 
nutriment of his own mind, and their effect was 
seen rather in the enlarged scope and vigor of his 
conceptions, than inany exhibition of mere learning. 

As aspeaker and writer, the style of his elo- 
quence was ornate and rich. But, like the gorgeous- 
ness of Burke, this was the unbidden effect of the 
irrepressible exuberance of his genius. No one 
despised wore than he did the mere glitter of words, 
or ‘held in lighter esteem the studied arts of the 
professed rhetorician. Whatever was the eleva- 
tion and richness of his diction, it was uniformly 
supported by a corresponding richness and eleva- 
tion of thought. ‘The stream of his eloquence was 
fed from copious and inexhaustible fountains, and 
its majestic current fertilized and fructified, even 
when it inundated its banks. 

His character and abilities, as a profound and 
accomplished jurist, have been already given to the 
world under the seal of the highest authority. To 
the question, was he an eminent lawyer, Judge 
Story, in his beautiful and touching address to the 
Law School at Harvard, while the funeral bells of 
Boston were yet tolling the knell of his departed 
spirit, answered emphatically and unbesitatingly— 
“no man was more so.” And certainly, if a pro- 
found acquaintance with the most renowned systems 
of ancient and modern law, with the common law 
of England, the civil law of Rome, the codes of 
France and Germany, added to a familiar know- 
ledge of the laws and constitutions of our own 
country and a thorough indoctrination in the prin- 
ciples of universal jurisprudence, can make an 
able and accomplished lawyer, Legaré was such. 
All this breadth and scope of knowledge, however 
superfluous it may be deemed for the lawyer who, 
to use the words of Cicero, is nothing more than ! 
leguleius quidam cadutus, et acutus preco actionum, 
cantor formularum, auceps syllabarum, was neces- 
sary to fill Mr. Legaré’s conception of the cha- 





racter of a great lawyer, worthy of the name, and 
of a calling which boasts its rank among the 


General of the United States. 





learned professions. One of the great secrets of 
his superiority was to place ever before him the 
highest standards of excellence, in every depart- 
ment, as the Jeau ideal, at least, which a true and 
lofty ambition should aim to approximate as near 
as possible, if not able fully to attain. His idea of 
the nobleness and grandeur of the law, in its true 
dignity, was that which Bolingbroke has so justly 
and eloquently portrayed, and his impersonations 
of that idea were the Bacons, the Clarendons, the 
Somers, the Mansfields of Fingland,—the Mar- 
shalls, the Pinkneys of America.* 

The narrow and unworthy prejudice against 
learning, as incompatible with professional emi- 
nence, which has been so properly rebuked by Judge 
Story, sometimes ventured to question the claims 
of Mr. Legaré to the character of an able lawyer, 
on the very ground of his acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence in the attainments of elegant literature. 
The same Gothic prejudice, we learn from con- 
temporary memorials, boldly called in question the 
legal abilities of Lord Mansfield, and was humor- 
ously satirized, at the time, in some lines of Pope, 
in which the poet represents two heavy serjeants of 
the Temple, “ who deemed each other oracles of 
law,” exulting, with a grave self-complacency, in 
the fancied profoundness of their own egal attain- 
ments, while 


* Fach shook his head at Murray as a wit.” 


And yet this Murray rapidly rose through all the 
gradations of professional eminence, to the Chief 
Justiceship of the King’s Bench, in which court 
he presided, with unrivalled Justre and ability, for 
thirty-two years, having been thrice offered also 
the great seal of Lord Chancellor; and such was 
the almost miraculous infallibility displayed by him 
as a Judge, that, out of the numerous decisions 
rendered by him during that long period of time, 
but two or three of his judgments were ever re- 
versed, and about an equal number of instances 
occurred in which any of his brethren differed in 
opinion from him, With such an illustrious exam- 


*In his letters on the study of History addressed to Lord 
Cornbury, the great grandson of the Earl of Clarendon, 
Bolingbroke, after speaking of the profession of the law as 
“in its nature the noblest and most beneficial to mankind, 
in its abuse and debasement, the most sordid and the most 
pernicious,” makes the following remarks, admirable alike 
for their eloquence and truth. ‘There have been lawyers 
that were orators, philosophers, historians,—there have 
been Bacons and Clarendons, my lord. There will be none 
such any more, till, in some better age, true ambition, or 
the love of fame, prevails over avarice, and till men find 
leisure and encouragement to prepare themselves for the 
exercise of this profession by climbing up to the ‘ vantage 
ground,’ so my Lord Bacon calls it, of science ; instead 
of grovelling all their lives below in a mean, but gainful 
application to all the little arts of chicane, "Till this hap- 
pen, the profession of the law will scarce deserve to be 
ranked among the learned professions ; and whenever it 
happens, one of the ‘ vantage grounds,’ to which men must 
climb, is metaphysical, and the other historical knowledge,”’ 
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ple before us, we shall be slow to believe that the 
superior literary accomplishments of Mr. Legaré 
were likely to prove a hindrance to him in the path 
of professional reputation and success, or to pre- 
vent him from fulfilling his destiny, in becoming one 
of the chiefest glories of the American bar. 

As a Statesman, the merits and talents of Mr. 
Legaré were of the very first order. He early 
conceived the noble ambition of usefully serving 
his country, not to gratify a selfish vanity, or to 
promote any private or personal end, but from a 
true filial devotion to her glory, and from a gene- 
rous and magnanimous desire to bear his part in 
upholding the honor and success of her model Insti- 
tutions. His whole training was one of admirable 
preparation for this high career. There is no 
branch of knowledge proper to an American States- 
man in which he was not a profound adept. He 
had thoroughly studied the genius of popular govern- 
ment, as well in its essential principles, as in all 
its great historical examples. With what sagacious 
and discriminating research he explored the his- 
tory and institutions of the master states of anti- 
quity, the Republics of Greece and Rome, he has 
given to the world proud and enduring evidence, in 
writings which will long survive him, and which 
posterity, assuredly, * will not willingly let die.’’* 
He had traced and meditated, with equal diligence 
and care, the progress of civil and political liberty 
among our British ancestors; and all those great 
social and political revolutions, which have changed 
the face of modern Europe, were alike familiar to 
his mind, in their causes, incidents and results, and 
with all the monitory and instructive lessons with 
which they are so richly fraught. With these pre- 
paratory lights, he made our own peculiar, happy 
and complicated system of popular and federative 
government, the subject of his profoundest study, 
and was as deeply imbued with its spirit, as he was 
thoroughly initiated in its principles, and familiarly 
conversant with its constitutional action. ‘To these 
primary qualifications of all true American States- 
manship, he added that enlarged knowledge of the 
sound principles of political economy, and of the 
fundamental laws of trade, currency, revenue and 
finance, which are indispensable guides to en- 
lightened practical legislation. With the public 
law of nations, which regulates, in peace and in 
war, the mutual rights and duties of civilized and 
independent states, the diplomatic position he had 
filled abroad with so much honor to his country and 
to himself, no less than his early studies, made him 
intimately acquainted ; and to crown all these civic 
accomplishments and advantages, he had enjoyed 
the precious opportunity of observation and expe- 
rience amid the largest scenes of human affairs, in 
foreign countries, as well as his own. 


* Two most able and learned tracts, one on the Consti- 
tutional History of Greece and the Democracy of Athens, 
the other on the origin, History and Influence of Roman 
Legislation, are here more particularly alluded to, 





When Mr. Legaré, therefore, came into Con- 
gress, he came clad in complete armor. The 
speeches and reports made by him, during the brief 
period of his service there, show with what full- 
ness of information and knowledge he came into 
the discussion of every question in which he took 
a part—enriching it with the widest amplitude of 
illustration—judging it with the utmost maturity of 
thought and wisdom—while adorning it with the 
graces of a finished and captivating eloquence. 
But his career there was permitted to continue two 
years only, leaving the nation to regret the prema- 
ture loss, from its legislative councils, of the rare 
and eminent abilities and statesmanship, of which, 
in so short atime, he gave such abundant and une- 
quivocal proofs. 

The splendor of his genius accompanied him in 
his ostracism, and illuminated the obscurity of his 
retreat. He was soon called back, to take a pro- 
minent position in the Executive Government of 
the country, for which he was pointed out solely 
by the consideration of his superior fitness; for he 
never sought office, and his friends deemed too 
highly of him to believe that any office was capa- 
ble of adding to the intrinsic dignity of his talents 
and worth. ‘This new sphere of duty elicited new 
proofs of his varied powers and attainments, and 
developed comprehensive faculties of public useful- 
ness, co-extensive with and equal toevery demand 
of the public service. Besides the able and dis- 





tinguished discharge of the duties which more par- 
ticularly belong to the post he occupied, which 
received the united testimony of the most enligh- 
tened judges and of the general voice of the country, 
he brought to the aid of the government, on every 
great question of national interest, a fund of know- 
ledge, a clearness of views and a promptitude of 
decision, which could not fail to be sensibly felt and 
appreciated. When unexpectedly called to fill the 
leading Executive Department, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose, and it is hoped the suggestion may 
be made without offence, that none of the able and 
distinguished men who have filled it, upon their 
first introduction to its duties, probably ever felt 
more at home among its high and imposing con- 
cerns, than did Mr. Legaré—excepting always, 
with the profound reverence so especially their 
due, those great minds of revolutionary sehooling, 
which grew up along with the thorny and difficult 
questions of our international relations, and which 
laid deep the foundations of our foreign policy and 
public Jaw. The records of the State Department, 
during the short, but busy month his life was spared 
to stamp.the lasting mark of his genius, industry 
and abilities upon them, will show whether this 
suggestion may not find in its verisimilitude some 
excuse for its temerity. 

It is not a little remarkable that Mr. Legaré was 





doomed sometimes to encounter the same scepti- 
cism, in regard to his practical abilities as 4 States- 
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man, which had thrown unavailing doubts on the 
solidity of his legal attainments, and from the same 
cause. The extraordinary polish and brightness 
of his weapons, however massive, seemed to raise 
suspicions of their strength and durability. The 
very superiority of his qualifications inspired dis- 
trust of their reality. So the great Roman States- 
man and orator, whom Mr. Legaré especially re- 
sembled, in the broad and elaborate foundation of 
general learning on which he raised the superstruc- 
ture of his political talents and usefulness, was 
pointed at, when he made his appearance on the 
public stage, as the Greek and the Scholar. Yet 
this did not prevent him from exhibiting such con- 
summate proofs of practical statesmanship, in cir- 
cumstances of the most complicated difficulty and 
danger, as no man ever surpassed, and which pro- 
cured for him, by a solemn decree of the national 
gratitude, the title of the Father of his country. 

But eminent as were the intellectual powers and 
accomplishments of Mr. Legaré, they formed by 
no means, the most distinguished part of his public 
character. It was the high moral tone so visibly 
impressed on all his actions, his disdain of every 
thing low and mean and narrow, the commanding 
elevation of his principles and views, the lofty 
spirit of personal honor, the magnanimous courage 
and self-reliance of conscious virtue, which made 
him truly great. What the greatest of Irish ora- 
tors so impressively said of the first of British 
Statesmen, with suitable modifications, may be 
justly said of Legaré. ‘No state chicanery, no 
narrow system of vicious politics, no idle contest 
for mere party victories, regardless of principle, 
ever sunk him to the vulgar level of the so called 
great ;” but resolute, conscientious, undaunted and 
unseduced, his object was ever the glory, liberty 
and happiness of his country—his means were 
truth, integrity, patriotism and honor. 

A character, thus marked by the prominent and 
dazzling traits which enlist public admiration and 
applause, was set off by all those milder, but not 
less winning qualities which inspire affection and 
esteem, and which give to human life its highest 
charm and sweetest attraction. He was the delight 
and the ornament of the society he frequented. 
The spirit and brilliancy of his conversation were 
unremitting and unsurpassed. His manners were 
of the most perfect tone, uniting the dignity and 
elegance of the gentleman with the cordiality and 
playfulness of the companion and the friend. He 
had cultivated, with no small success, a taste for 
the fine arts, whose happy influence it is to hu- 
manize and soften, without enervating the charac- 
ter. But above all, his heart was warm, noble, 
generous and true, despising every form of indi- 
rection and meanness,—embracing, with the strong 
affinities of a kindred spirit, whatever was lofty 
in principle, magnanimous in sentiment, or virtuous 
in action—entering, with the warm and unrestrained 








effusions of childhood itself, into the lovely sympa- 
thies and affections of domestic life,—and in friend- 
ship ever firm, faithful and devoted. But reminis- 
cences, such as these, are too intimately connected 
with a yet bleeding sense of an irreparable personal 
loss, to be obtruded upon the public eye, and the 
sacred curtain, which the hand of an awful and 
mysterious providence has let fall upon the che- 
rished hopes and affections of the heart, must re- 
main farther undisturbed. R. 





DEFECT IN SCIENCE SUPPLIED. 


Plain and practical matters of science will always be 
welcomed, particularly articles on the history and progress 
of its useful applications. Our distinguished correspon- 
dent need not confine himself to his favorite science. In 
reference to his demonstration, a scientific friend has given 
us the following information:—A similar demonstration 
was proposed some years ago, by M. Bertrand of Geneva, 
and attracted much notice in Europe. Several eminent 
Geometricians have approved it, and it has found a place 
in the ‘ Elémens de Geometrie’ of M. Devely. Lacroix 
notices it with approbation, in a note to his ‘ Elemens.’ 
The demonstration of M. Bertrand may be found among the 
notes to Young’s Elements of Geometry, p. 181, American 
edition. Young does not consider it satisfactory.— Ed. 


Mr. Epiror:—Though the lucubrations of a 
Mathematician may not comport with the charac- 
ter of your journal, yet as the teacher and the lover 
of science may not be unwilling to see an attempt 
to remove a difficulty, which has baffled the efforts 
of every one, from the days of Euclid to the pre- 
sent time, I will run the risk of a rejection at your 
hands. 

The theory of parallel lines, itself one of the 
pillars of Geometry, depends upon the celebrated 
postulate of Euclid: and this postulate, a flaw 
in the most beautiful and exact of all sciences, 
has never been demonstrated, at least in a manner 
sufficieutly simple for purposes of instruction. The 
whole difficulty would be removed, however, if the 
proposition given in Davies’ Legendre, as an ax- 
iom, could be proved, viz. “ Two lines cannot pass 
through the same point, parallel to a third line.” 

I submit the following as a demonstration at once 
simple and complete. 

Let 4 and ¢ be two lines passing through a com- 
mon point, and parallel to a, and let the three lines 
be supposed to be indefiinitely prolonged. Now 
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whatever may be the angle (4c), the whole space 
included between these lines, if placed in juxtaposi- 
tion around the point of intersection, a certain defi- 
nite number of times, will fill up, or exceed the 
whole space about that point. But the space in- 
cluded between a and c, if repeated in juxtaposi- 
tion any number of times whatever, will still leave 
an infinite space to be filled up. Therefore the 
space ac is less than dc; and 6 must cross a and 
pass beyond it, otherwise the greater space would 
be contained in the less. P. P, 
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, productions to newspaper articles, were exercising 
2 . E DI T 0 R 8 T A B L E 1 their genius, in behalf of Northern publications, in 
‘J ; OURSELVES no wise superior to what it was thought the Mes- 
al te ‘ r senger could be made and what, in fact, it has be- 
oe («@«E In the military language, and with the resolute|}come. We did injustice, unintentionally, from 
‘d spirit of our political neighbors, “‘ we have flang| wrong information, to the South in representing 
©) our banner to the breeze.” It does not bear the|the Magnolia as dead. It still lives and should 
names of political favorites, or political schemes. | flourish. We would be the last to strike a star 
But it has its inscription; “‘ The diffusion of pure| from the galaxy of Southern Literature, whose 
Literature, the happiness and honor of the coun-|light we long to see beaming radiantly all around, 
try.” The good, the glory of the Republic of let- | instead of struggling feebly through mist and cloud, 
ters are our aim and oar theme. Exalted are her | and only now and then breaking forth with appro- 
stations, unsullied her honors, ennobling her mea-| priate splendor. The south is wide enough, rich 
sures, bright and inspiring her ample rewards. | enough, sunny and talented enough to keep Reviews 
3 (Oe Genius and learning are her statesmen and minis- | examining and recording, Magnolias blooming, Ma- 
‘. ) ters, every immortal mind is her citizen, and all|gazines well stored and Messengers running and 
her subjects are incited by the loftiest ambition, | flying. We would not encourage any sectionality 
and the noblest of motives. We nominate, for the| of Literature ; but every independent and generous 
Presidency of this grand Republic, Useful Chris-| mind must feel desirous for the South to form and 
tian Knowledge, and its friend and indispensable | adorn her own intellectual walks. Why should an 
supporter, Education, for the Vice-Presidency. | Ingraham, a Semmes, a Wilde, a Meek, a Lieber, 
The diffusion of the views of the President, will| and other literati seek so often a Northern theatre, 
require an active, zealous and extensive erudition, | for the displays of their culture and powers? 
for Postmaster General, one of whose humble as-| How glad to us will be the day, when an ardent, 
sistants we claim to be. And then, what a trea-| liberal love of learning shall have supplanted some 
sury, rich and full, will there be’ to preside over!| of the hobbies of Southern intellect, have roused 
what a field of foreign relations for the linguist! | its slumbering energies and imparted a taste for 
what vast domestic relations for the pure heart| purest joys and sweetest solaces! ‘This result can 
and gifted mind! We call upon all, of every grade | be produced. The vision of it is wooing and in- 
of endowment and acquirement, to lend an enthu-| spiring ; a vision, which the quickened efforts of 
siastic codéperation, that our candidates may be/jall who, with desire, contemplate it, and the zeal 
elected and the people blessed by their elevation. | and industry of the educated young can soon have 
We must take this occasion, to return our ac-| realised. When the eye of hope sees joys and 
knowledgments for the kindness and favor, which | blessings, so pure and alluring, set before us, what 
have been extended to us, in entering upon our} can palsy the hand of action? Fruits are hanging 
Editorial career, by many of the presses of the| around; stretch forth and pluck; for no tantalising 
country. Their good wishes will be an encour-| breezes shall waft them from your grasp, 
agement, and their undeserved encomiums stimu- 
late to efforts to merit them. The advice of our 
venerable neighbor, to throw ourselves upon the + ? 
generosity and intelligence of the South, and to Notices of New Works. 
call forth all the enthusiasm of our nature, will be A.tson’s History or Europe, No.’s 11 and 12; Harper 
remembered. Any one, who observes the youth| and Brothers, New-York ; Smith, Drinker and Morris, 
of his spirit, to which we heard Boz so happily al-| Richmond, Virginia. 
lude, or knows any thing of the influence which he These are among the most important and interesting of 
exerts, must see the value of enthusiasm. Ambi- the series, embracing the thrilling events from 1808 to 1812, 
. .. | During this exciting period, the most memorable transac- 
tion and preference led us to our present pursuit ; 


dj 2 : . tious transpired in the Peninsular war, which has sinve 
and, if others only give their support, with a hun-| furnished such materials for poets, novelists and historians ; 


dreth part of the ardor with which we give our | and the star of Wellington began to vie in splendor with 
heart to the work, we shall ride a wave of success | that of Napoleon. The domestic history of Great Britain 
mountain high. is laid open; and the historian has fall opportunity of dis- 

Tin died Gouvannt was especially engrafted playing his exulting nationality and of portraying the gran- 
“ ; deur of the reign of George III. Russia, the destined giant 
| . on the name of “the Messenger,” to show its at- 


; of the Fastern world, comes prominently and formidably apon 
tachment to and main reliance upon the South. | the stage, and shakes Sweden and the French and the Otto- 


It was also intended thereby to manifest a design | man Empires with her power. Bernadotte mountsthe throne 
to supply a local want of some such periodical. of Sweden, thinking itasmall matter to exchange his faith for 
The vast field of the South, as has already been acrown. Then follow the causes, which led to the Russian 
said, was almost unoccupied, by native publications; war of 1812, and the wonderful, appalling and almost incre- 


: dible expedition of Napoleon to Moscow, with its glory and 
our people were spending money, and such of our| gisaster—its immortality and its fatal horrors. Russia has 


scholars, as were not idle, or did not confine their just been called to weep over the loss of the heroic Witt- 
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genstein, whose name will ever be associated with this un- 
rivalled expedition. As these numbers complete the third 
volume, an appendix is attached, containing much valuable 
statistical and other information. The history of Mr. Ali- 
son has been styled splendid, able, magnificent, and in many 
respects it deserves these epithets—but there are some se- 
jious objections to it, which we have long intended to point 
out. 

Tue Comptete Works or Hannan More—No. 2. Har- 
per and Brothers, New-York. Smith, Drinker and Mor- 
ris, Richmond, Virginia. 

The enthusiasm of one of the contributors to the Mes- 
senger, styles this eminent authoress “The ever blessed 
Hannah More.” She has certainly blessed a vast multitude 
by her writings ; and none have been more useful than the 
* Tales for the Middle Ranks” and “ for the Common Peo- 
ple,” which the No. before us contains. The Shepherd of 
Salisbury plain, Hester Wilmot, and others, are known to 
every body. ‘The No. concludes with part of “ An estimate 
of the Religion of the fashionable world,”—which is head- 
ed by the following just tribute to Christianity, from the 
wonderful Lord Bacon, ‘There was never found, in any 
age of the world, either philosopy, or sect, or religion, or 
law, or discipline, which did so highly exalt the public 
good, as the Christian faith.” 


Nores ExpPLaNATORY AND PRACTICAL, ON THE EPISTLE 
To THE Hesrews, by Albert Barnes. New-York, Har- 
per and Brothers; Richmond, Smith, Drinker and Morris. 


Mr. Barnes is already well known to the public as a 
commentator. His * Notes” are in the hands of multitudes 
of Sunday school teachers and children ; and, by means of 
them and his books of questions, he has done a great deal 
to promote biblical learning. Mr. Barnes is an able theo- 
logian, about the ablest in his denomination—but the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, with its profound reasoning and sublime 
doctrines, must bave given full mental exercise to the Edi- 
tor of Butler’s Analogy. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE Writincs or Mrs. Davipson. 
Piiladelphia, Lea and Blanchard, 1843. J. W. Randolph, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

A review has recently appeared strongly condemning the 
taste which could tolerate the writings of the young Da- 
vidsons ; and invoking a revival of Tarquin's Spirit to 
abridge the effusions of the day. The review contains 
some excellent reflections, and is, to a considerable extent, 
just; though on the whole too sublimated and moralising. 
Every production must be judged of relatively, and instead 
of [rving’s imprimatur, on the works of Miss Davidson, evin- 
cing a depravity of the existing Literary taste, it rather con- 
demns the strictures of the critic. Certainly there is great 
haste, atthe present day, to appear in print, and ephemeral 
works usurp the place of standard exceilence. But our 
Literature is young and so must be our writers. It is true, 
that we have few early productions of some of the most 
eminent poets ; and those few pale their light before the ef- 
forts of maturer genius. But had those who, in youth, gave 
promise of their future fame, been cut off in their bloom, those 
now slighted early lays would have been sufficient to embalm 
their names; and, in proportion to the brightness of their 
hopes and promise, would be the praise of those efforts that 
were too quick for hastening death. But none of the hopes, 
regrets and ussociations, that cluster around the brief career 
of the daughters, can operate in behalf of the mother. Asa 
writer, she is inferior to her children, when all would even 
expect superiority. 

She laments too much, for the public interest, their pre- 
mature decay ;- and an unfeeling critic might rack her sen- 
sitive heart. Plaintive indeed must be the lay and exalted 
the elegy, for the public patiently to bear the repeated ob- 
trusion of private grief. Mrs. Davidson has contributed 
nothing to her fame, nor to that of her daughters, by coming 
thus before the public, even under the auspices of Miss 
Sedgwick. 





Tue SovurTHERN QuarTERLY Review. Charleston, South 
Carolina, July, 1843. J. W. Randolph, Agent, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

How cordially welcomed is any thing upholding the dig- 
nity and intellectual honor of the South! The chain of 
Union encircles every fibre of our heart ; but with a Swit- 
zer’s devotion do we cling to the dear, sunny South. Long 
may the Southern Quarterly flourish and prove worthy of 
the noble, but arduous work, in which she is engaged. ‘The 
number before us contains a variety of spicy, instructive 
and ably written reviews, and numerous notices of late 
publications. 


EXERCISES OF THE ALUMN2 OF THE ALBANY FEMALE 
ACADEMY, on their second Anniversary, July 20, 1843. 
Albany, C. Van Benthuysen & Co. 


Our thanks to the Alumne for their neat pamphlet, inte- 
resting matter and accompanying “respects.” ‘To a gal- 
lant gentleman, as we claim to be, how cheering “ the re- 
spects” of a whole society of Alumne! Indeed, if the 
young men of the land do not stir up their sluggish souls, 
their rights and privileges wil! have to be taken from them, 
and their places given, as of right, to the softer sex. If they 
do not lose their politica] position, they will their Literary. 
Up then, ye laggards, and dispute the prize with the fair 
usurpers. We belong toa numerous society of Alumni, com- 
posed of the gifted of a large portion of the Union; and 
yet how many years will roll round, before any such fruits, 
as these, will be borne! 

Some may console themselves, for their indifference, by 
lecturing upon “blues,” and “woman out of her sphere.” 
But move on ye gentle lights;—let the pure, the modest 
and useful circumscribe your orbits ; and, then, may ye be 
shining stars in the young sky of America. The system 
and organization of the Alumnz seem to be admirable. 
Subjects for poems, tales and essays are proposed, prizes 
offered and arbiters appointed. The productions are not con- 
fined to our vernacular tongue ; and only those are published 
which gain the prize. The pamphlet before us contains 
the address of the President, Miss Robinson, of N. York ; 
The Yemassee, a poem, by Miss Eliza Whitney, of Phila- 
delphia; an Essay on Edueation, signed Mary Grafton; 
L’Imperatrice Josephine, in French, by Miss Delinda M’- 
Cormick, of Owego, N. York ; and a moral tale, “ Home 
Education,” by Miss Mary C. Field, Haddam, Connecticut. 
The Alumnez would find that their flowers will flourish in 
a Southern clime. 


AN Essay on Catcareous Manures. Third Edition, by 
Edmund Ruffin. Laurens Wallazz, Peterburg, 1842. 


Mr. Ruffin is we}l known to the publie, as the Editor of 
the Farmers’ Register, in which capacity he was, for years, 
the zealous advocate of agriculture, and the means of its 
promotion and improvement. He bas been, and is still, 
engaged in makingan agricultural survey of South Carolina, 
under legislative authority, and has made several able re- 
ports, on the subject. The work before us requires an in- 
telligent farmer’s notice, and we invite some of the gentle- 
men of “ ease and dignity,” to take it in hand. 


Brande’s Encyclopedia, Part XI; M’Cullock’s Univer- 
sal Gazeteer, Part 11; Doct. Pusey’s Sermon, on the Holy 
Eucharist ; Drs. Smith and Anthon’s Statement ; Change 
for American Notes, taking off Dickens, et id omne genus ;— 
from Messrs. Harper and Brothers; Smith, Drinker and 
Morris, Richmond ;—An Oration, by W. Mason Giles, 
Natchez, Mississippi ; Gov. Gilmer’s Address before the 
Societies of Randolph M. College, are all on our table ; and 
we had prepared brief notices of them—but must submit 
to be excluded, hoping that it will not produce a total 
eclipse in the Literary world. Our thanks are also due 
for the Rail Road Journal, the Medical News Library, 
and “Thoughts on the Philosophy of Light,” by William 
Newton—Jeffersonville, Indiana, 1843. 


We wished to say a word, or two, about some 6f the 
Southern Colleges, whose proceedings are before us; Bishop 
Mellvaine’s ‘“ Earnest Word” for Kenyon College, and the 
delightful day we spent there. a year ago, with its accom- 
plished and excellent Pres. Douglas ; the admirable Female 
Institute, Columbia, Tennessee, and the Guardian, publish- 
ed there ; and to weleome to the field the Magazine recently 
started at Mobile, Alabama, but have not room. 

















